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Somn Fall Chemicals 


help produce the 
and the APPLES ! 


HIS simple picture illustrates Penn Salt’s 
wide service to Western industries. 


The paper that made the bag was produced by the Western 
paper industry, aided by Penn Salt’s Liquid Chlorine and 
Caustic Soda. And the apples were guarded, during growth, 
against the ravages of codling moths by Kryocide— Penn 
Salt’s Natural Cryolite insecticide from Greenland. 


In agriculture and industry—and especially in the pulp 
and paper field—Penn Salt products are helping to create 
and to improve a large variety of fine products that are 
coming from the West. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
ya 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Pulp & Paper Industry is published once a month, at 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. Subscription: U 





The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company of Washington offers you the 
heealioe of its wide experience in indus- 
trial chemicals. We shall be glad to 
co-operate with any pulp or paper plant 
on their safe and economical use. 


Liquid Chlorine 
and Caustic Soda 


for the Pulp and Paper Industries 


Also 


Bleaching Powder * Corrosion-Proof Cements 
Anhydrous and Aqua Ammonia « Acids 
Perchloron* * Sodium Chlorate 
Potassium Chlorate « Sodium Arsenite 

Sodium Hypochlorite * Hydrogen 
*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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‘*THIS IS IT.’’ Editorials 


T is not generally known that all heavy and medium artillery of the 

U. S. armies—every single large and medium gun—now is fired by 

pulp from five mills in Washington state and Louisiana (soon there will 
be seven). These guns are firing many times more shells and are many 
times more important today than they were in World War I. In fact, this 
high grade pulp—about 85 per cent from western Washington mills—is 
rated by some military experts as the most important single factor in de- 
terming when war will end in Europe. t 

It would be a national calamity—undoubtedly indirectly costing many 
soldiers’ lives—if any pulp producing mills were forced to shut down this 
year. The government knows this, and it knows, too, that some of these 
mills are on the ragged edge because of wood and manpower shortages— 
but the public doesn’t: The urgency is pointed up by an emergency order 
for an all-around cut of five per cent in the use of pulp last month—only a 
few weeks after first quarter pulp allocations to all paper mills had been 
made. 


RIGHT TO PEACEFULLY ASSEMBLE 


ITH conventions being called off right and left—including pulp 

and paper industry meetings in New York and some of the regional 

centers—it is just as well that we remember these actions are 
voluntary. 

The right of freedom of assembly is still in the first amendment to the 
American Constitution and has been a part of the fundamental law of the 
land since 1791. Industry groups have willingly foregone their assemblies 
as a contribution to the war effort—but let us have no loose talk about 
“orders” or meetings being “banned.” 


I department. (It begins on page 18). 

Last month we published Clifton W. Housley’s report on future paper 
and paperboard demand, which he was compelled to issue as a private 
individual. The War Production Board, with which he is connected, 
frowns on forecasts. 

This later report is a more comprehensive treatment of the subject. The 
executive officer of one of the most important trade associations expressed 
to us the opinion that this Department of Commerce report “probably 
will prove extremely valuable to the industry.” 

It may prove valuable, not only for the more apparent purpose of 
helping pulp and paper producers and affiliated company to intelligently 
plan an postwar enterprises, but also as a clue to future government 
policies. 

There is no doubt that this report will be weighed by the powers in 
Washington when they finally determine whether or not to continue alloca- 
tion and limitation orders, price ceilings and possible restrictions on im- 
ports and exports. 

We think one of the most important statements in this report is the sug- 
gestion that if U. S. pulp imports return to prewar levels, there is no need 
for further expansion of wood pulp plant capacity in this country. That 


is something for the government to consider in its anxiety over finding 
60,000,000 postwar jobs. 


N this issue we publish another forecast of the future for the pulp and 
paper industry—but this one is officially sponsored by a government 


“Production of pulpwood and lumber will play an important part 
in determining the date of victory.”—Under Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson. 
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PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


WHERE ARE WPB AND OPA HEADED? 


What Powers Will Department of Commerce Have? 
And the Paper Situation--As the FEA Sees It 


THREE WPB STALWARTS WHOSE UNDERSTANDING of industry problems 
has been amply recognized (left to right) : 

BEN R. CANCELL, former Asst. Director, U. S. Pulp Producers Assn., and now 
Acting Director of Forest Products Bureau, overall coordinating body for Paper, 
Paperboard, Lumber, Printing and Publishing and Containers Divisions; KIEV 


LARSON, Sales Manager, Pul 


Div., Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., who is Con- 


sultant to the Pulp Allocations Office, and CURTIS M. HUTCHINS, head of his 
own pulpwood production company in Maine, who is Chief of the Pulpwood 


Production Branch, Paper Division. 


HE war picture in Europe— 
] suddenly darkened during the 


winter — is again at a point 
where it may just as suddenly clear 
up. 

In no sense would this justify any 
let-up now in the intensified war pro- 
duction of mills. In fact, our civilian 
and military campaign planners sad- 
ly underestimated what the needs 
would be this year in smokeless 
powder from pulp, packaging pa- 
pers, rayon pulp for tire cord, etc. 
The government is frantically try- 
ing to keep wood-starved mills run- 
ning, even open a mill long shut 
down. 

But it might be well to review 
government commitments for the 
day when the crisis is over. It is 
never too early to add up that score. 


U. S. War Production controls. 
clamped down so vigorously these 
recent weeks that many pulp and 
paper industry modernization pro- 
grams had to be temporarily aban- 
doned, may be just as quickly and 
sweepingly lifted. 


The WPB is on record to lift 
most controls over most materials 
and manufacturing immediately 
after Victory in Europe. Three 
months after V-E Day, plants pro- 
ducing 40 per cent of war goods are 
expected to be producing civilian re- 
quirements. 


The War Manpower Commission 
is on record to lift all manpower 
controls except in relatively few 
critical war production areas after 
V-E Day. 

The Office of Price Administra- 
tion is on record to remove ceilings. 
practically item for item, as fast as 
supply and demand “balance.” 


What about the branches or divi- 
sions of these agencies directly con- 
cerned with the pulp and paper in- 
dustry? 


An on-the-spot survey by PULP 
& PAPER INDUSTRY reveals that 
some of them have been drastically 
streamlined and those in which in- 
dustry men are dominant are direct- 
ing their thinking and planinng to- 


ward the day when they may close 
up shop. 

The pulp and paper industry over. 
all advisory committee has recom. 
mended gradual changes returning 
the industry to a free status. And 
Chester Bowles, OPA administrator. 
says emphatically that his staff “will 
rely heavily on the recommenda. 
tions of industry advisory commit. 
tees.” Too often in the past cer. 
tain of these committees have met 
merely to hear the law laid down 
to them, with no opportunity to even 
offer advice. 


OPA, in recent months, has 
moved closer to the paper industry 
group in WPB. OPA executives 
are, at long last, convinced that the 
WPB officials are not “all for” the 
industry, regardless of the country’s 
welfare. 

At the same time — and this 
may seem to be a paradox — pulp 
and paper industry leaders say that 
they feel their affairs are in “safer” 
hands today in the Paper and Paper- 
board Divisions and the Forest 
Products Bureau — of which those 
divisions are a part — than they 
have in the past. 


Many industry leaders concede 
the OPA has performed a necessary 
and worthy overall job in stabilizing 
prices, particularly in this industry 
in which price instability was often a 
curse. But the reasoning of OPA in 
certain individual price regulations 
has mystified both WPB and private 
industry. Some actions have been 
manifestly unfair and contrary to 
non-discrimination premises upon 


which OPA was founded. 


Wilcox-Powers-Atwater Meetings 
@ Walter H. Wilcox (on the cov- 


er) who is director of the Paper 
Division of the WPB, is meeting 
regularly with Ralph A. Powers, 
new director of the Paper board 
Division, and J. Ronald Atwater, 
price executive, Paper and Paper 
Products Price Branch, OPA, in or- 
der to work out a gradual lifting 
of wartime controls. 


The recent $2 a ton increase for 
waste paper grades of paperboard 
and $2.50 a ton increase for straw- 
board are typical of measures that 
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J. RONALD 
ATWATER, 
head of Pa- 
per and Pa- 
per Prod- 
ucts Branch, 
OPA, in 
Fed. Office 
Bldg. No. 1, 
Washing- 
ton. He 
came from 
Mead Corp., 
knows the 
industry 
well. 


may result from these meetings. 
The American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation has presented a strong 
case for price relief for the industry. 

The OPA and WPB agencies 
were comparative strangers to each 
other until these meetings began sev- 
eral weeks ago. OPA participants 
in recent meetings, besides Mr. At- 
water, included Philip A. Batch- 
elder, chief of the fine papers and 
rinting section, and John R. Rem- 
a head of the printing and writ- 
ing papers unit under Mr. Batch- 
elder. Incidentally, Mr. Batchelder 
and Mr. Wilcox are both from S. 
D. Warren Co. Mr. Atwater was a 
former Mead Corp. employe and 
Mr. Remley is from International 
Paper Co. 


Price relief appears to be more 
urgent in book and fine papers than 
in most other categories. Lighter 
weight papers during the war have 
cut down on tonnage in book, fine 
papers and kraft papers, especially, 
and postwar price adjustments in 
these fields are being given consid- 
eration. Those mills that lose light- 
weight paper differentials and those 
that lose war orders are going to 
need relief. 


Last of His Line 
@ If Mr. Wilcox is the last of his 


official line of Paper Division di- 
rectors (as we question in our cover 
caption) he has an ideal personal- 
ity for the task of carrying out a 
gradual transition in WPB policies. 
In the six months since he went to 
Washington to succeed Rex Hovey, 
Mr. Wilcox has won the confidence 
of industry executives by his evi- 
dent sincerity and his equable and 
quiet disposition. 

Here’s the list of his predecessors 
—Clark Everest, head of Marathon 
Paper Corp.,.who was first chief 
of the old Pulp and Paper Division; 
Norbert A. McKenna, the Wall 
Street financial man; David J. Win- 
ton, the Minneapolis lumberman; 
Arthur G. Wakeman, now coordin- 
ator of expansion with Kimberly- 


Clark Corp., and Mr. Hovey, who 


is back with Oxford Paper Co., as 
vice president in charge of produc- 
tion. 

The old Pulp and Paper Division 
went through what can only be de- 
scribed as an awful period of trial 
and error. Essentiality of industry 
products was unappreciated, neither 
in Washington nor by the general 
public. In 1943, after much critical 
production and labor were irretriev- 
ably lost by ill-considered restric- 
tions, industry men began to be 
heard and they were called to serv- 
ice in Washington. 

At the end of the summer in ’43.,, 


wy 


RALPH A. POWERS, new Director, 
Paperboard Division, Forest Products 
Bureau, War Production Board. Since 
1921 he has been President of Robert- 
son Paper Co., Montville, Conn., a po- 
sition to which he will return after 
serving the government. 


the emphasis turned to production, 
instead of restriction, and Harold 
Boeschenstein, on leave as_presi- 
dent of Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp., was named head of a newly 
formed Forest Products Bureau. 
with Paper, Paperboard, Lumber, 
Containers and Printing and Pub- 
lishing Divisions. He had been 
largely responsible for solving simi- 
lar problems in the steel industry a 
year before and now it was the turn 
of pulp and paper to be rigidly im- 
pressed into war service. 

Energetic, hard-working Rex Ho- 
vey was the man of the hour for the 
kind of a job that had to be done 
in the Paper Division. So was the 
late Jack Otto, former vice presi- 
dent and manager of Alton Box 
Board Co., who headed the new 
Paperboard Division, although it 
cost him his life, a victim of work- 
ing at too hard a pace. 

Last summer they had literally 


LAURENCE M. CHANNING, Chief 
Counsel, Paper and Paper Products 
Branch, OPA, and W. H. SWALL- 
WELL (right), who recently returned 
to his Seattle home after resigning 
as head of Raw Materials Section, 
Paper and Paper Products Branch. 
He formerly was with Rayonier In- 
corporated. 


Lawyers are important in OPA and 
Mr. Channing is second in rank in 
his Branch to J. R. Atwater. 


whipped the war regime into smooth 
working order in both divisions. 
Now Mr. Wilcox has had ample 
time to demonstrate that he is ideal- 
ly suited to doing the kind of job 
demanded today—that is, just keep- 
ing the Boeschenstein-Hovey ma- 
chine running smoothly and, mean- 
while, preparing for its gradual dis- 
solution. 

@ Among those who have given 
longest service in the Paper Divi- 
sion, and still in Washington giv- 
ing their time to war work, are Al- 
lan Hyer, in charge of distribution 
of equipment on leave as sales man- 
ager of Black-Clawson Co.; James 
Killen, from Pacific Northwest 
mills, who is labor specialist; Frank- 
lin Hufford, traffic manager of Cas- 
tanea Paper Co., who is transporta- 
tion specialist, and H. O. Nichols. 
New York manager for Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., who heads the Coarse 
Paper Branch. 

One of the most critical jobs is 
that of Curtis Hutchins, pulpwood 
operator from Maine, who is the 
chief of the Pulpwood Branch. He 
is assisted by C. O. Wood, indus- 
trial specialist, who was woods man- 
ager in Mobile, Ala., for Southern 
Kraft, Div., International Paper Co. 

Mr. Hutchins is 38; makes his 
home in Bangor, Me.; has a wife 
and three children. He heads the 
Dead River Co., a family enterprise, 
which markets pulpwood from 
Maine and New Brunswick, supply- 
ing several paper mills, and also op- 
erating small sawmills, a box plant 
and machine shop. He graduated 
from Williams College and the for- 
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estry school in the University of 
Maine. ; 

There are only about 40 persons 
in the Paper Division today and 20 
of these are girls — secretaries, etc. 
There are more specialists and con- 
sultants than executives. There are 
fewer chief or directors and it 
smacks more of civil service than 
when PULP & PAPER INDUS- 
TRY editors visited these offices in 
previous years. 

It has been a similar story in the 
Paperboard Division where Rus- 
sell W. Whitney, of Hinde and 
Dausch Paper Co., took Mr. Otto’s 
place last July and was later suc- 
ceeded by A. B. Huysoon, of Con- 
tinental Paper Co. Mr. Powers only 
last month moved into Mr. Huy- 
soon’s place and, perhaps in the 
eyes of his branch of the industry, 
he has yet to win his spurs. 


Wilcox’s Background 

@ The career of Walter Wilcox 
has been typically American. He 
was born in Mafia, Texas; was grad- 
uated from Washington and Lee 
University in 1929. He joined the 
S. D. Warren Co., one of the most 
technically-minded companies in the 
pulp and paper field, operators of 
two mills in Maine, as an appren- 
tice. He spent two: years literally 
and figuratively “going through the 
mill.” 


They liked what he had to offer 
and the company sent him to the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
for a special course in printing. 
Upon completion of that, he was 
sent to the New York office and 
did his stint there for ten years. 


Then in 1942 he was transferred 
to the main office in Boston as as- 
sistant to the president. The af- 
fable, quiet-spoken Mr. Wilcox is 
on leave from that office now. His 
standing in the industry has stead- 
ily risen, as, one by one, company 
officials come to know him and his 
principles, his sincerity, modesty 
and most of all, his aversion to any 
bureaucratic experimentation with 
affairs of industry. 

His office is in 203 Temporary 
D Building on Independence Ave- 
nue, one block away from the old 
Paper Division headquarters in the 
antiquated Old Fisheries Building 
and just two blocks from the Paper- 
board Division. He is one block 
closer to the Forest Products Bu- 
reau in Railroad Retirement Build- 
ing and to the OPA offices in Fed- 
eral Building No. 1. 

The Paperboard DiWision contin- 
ues to hold forth in Temporary S 


Building (Mr. Powers is in Room 
2007). All four of these buildings 
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ALLAN HYER, 
Chief, Distrib- 


‘ution Section, 


Paper Div., 
WPB. On leave 
as Sales Man- 
ager, Black 
Clawson Co., 
he is one of 
“real veterans” 
in WPB. Since 
before war, 
he has with un- 
swerving fair- 
ness and tact 
handled distribution of mill machinery 


and equipment. 


are within four blocks of each other 
from S.W. 3rd to S.W. 7th St., short 
walking distance for joint meetings. 
Powers’ Career 

@ Mr. Powers has been in the 
paper industry since 1921, when he 
became president of Robertson Pa- 
per Co., Montville, Conn. Born 
Sept. 24, 1893, in Houlton, Maine, 
he attended Volkmann School in 
Boston and Harvard. He is married 
and has four children. 

Since 1925 he has been a direc- 
tor as well as president of Robert- 
son Paper Co. He is director of a 
New London, Conn., bank. From 
1929 to 1933 he was on leave from 
his company to be executive vice- 
president of the American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co. of New York. 
From 1917 to 1921 he was an ensign 
and aviator in the Naval Reserve 
and presently is aide-de-camp with 
rank of major to Gov. Baldwin of 
Connecticut. 

Cancell Is Coordinator 

@ With Mr. Boeschenstein now en- 
gaged in broader duties as deputy 
operations chairman of the WPB, 
the important job of coordinating 
paper, board, lumber, publishing, 
etc., is on the shoulders of Benton R. 
Cancell, acting director of the Forest 
Products Bureau. He has had con- 
siderable experience in these war 
years in the conduct of Canadian 
pulpwood negotiations and especial- 
ly in the problem of pulpwood sup- 
ply, still the bottleneck of the in- 
dustry. 

With masters degrees in science 
and forestry from the University of 
Michigan, Mr. Cancell makes his 
peacetime home in Ogdensburg, N. 
Y.—a famous paper mill town. His 
pre-WPB experience was with the 
American Paper and Pulp Assn. and 
the U. S. Pulp Producers Assn. 

Working with Mr. Cancell in his 
office in the Railroad Retirement 
Building are three aides: 

Clifton W. Housley, coordinator 
of statistics, formerly with the Paper 
Division; William Zepp, who works 


on orders and regulations and for- 
merly was WPB representative in 
Ottawa, and Arthur Gardner, from 
the automobile industry, who is spe- 
cial assistant to the director of FPB. 
Mr. Housley was the author of 
the “Report on Postwar Paper and 
Paperboard Demand,” which was 
the feature of the January issue of 
PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY. 
His past experience may indicate 
a broadened field in that Bureau as 
the era of increased foreign trade 
in pulp and paper approaches. From 
1933 until the outbreak of the war 
he was engaged in foreign trade 
work for the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion and the State Department. 
Born in Hot Springs, Ark., Dec 
2, 1900, Mr. Housley finished his 
education at American University. 
Washington, D. C., majoring in eco- 
nomics. After ten years in merchan- 
dising business in Arkansas, he was 
appointed to the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission. From 1936 to 1940, his 
duties were more directly concerned 
with making of reciprocal agree- 
ments and in advising on actions 
contemplated or taken in connection 
with the industries and commodi- 
ties affected by the agreements. 


As a result of this work, he was 
asked by the State Department in 
1939 to act as economic advisor on 
tariff matters to the American mis- 
sion to Argentina for negotiation of 
a reciprocal trade agreement. Upon 
completion of this assignment, he 
returned to the United States and 
later undertook work for the WPB. 
His activities in the WPB have been 


principally obtaining information 


‘ and data on the supply and require- 


ments of materials for the war ef- 
fort. 

Also in the same building is an- 
other unit of the FPB, but separ- 
ated from the Paper and Paper- 
board Divisions—the Pulp Alloca- 
tions Office, now headed by Robert 
H. Evans, who is carrying on in 
place of David Graham, now treas- 
urer of the West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co. 

Mr. Evans was born Christmas 
Day, 1911, in New York, graduated 
from Columbia U. in 1930. He 
served his business apprenticeship 
with the investment counsel firm of 
Scudder, Stevens and Clark in Bos- 
ton and was investmenc officer with 
the Fiduciary Trust Co. in New 
York from 1934 to 1941, latterly 
studying for a Ph. D. in economics 
at New York University. He has 
been with the Pulp Allocations Of- 
fice since Jan. 5, 1942, as Mr. Gra- 
ham’s assistant until promoted just 
recently. He is married and has one 
son. 
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Since the opening of this office, 
Kiev Larson, New York representa- 
tive of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
has served as its consultant, giving 
practically all of his time to this 
work. That he has continued so 
long in this capacity is a tribute to 
his fairness, which never has been 
questioned by any responsible indi- 
viduals in the industry. 

The former Paper Division di- 
rector, Rex Hovey, is still giving a 
few days each month to the govern- 
ment. He is consultant to the dep- 


uty director of the FPB. - 


Dept. of Commerce Plans 

@ In regard to foreign pulp and 
paper trade, the Department of 
Commerce and its Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce may 
be restored to its peacetime status. 
sidetracked during the war and 
taken over in new alphabetical agen- 
cies. PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
learned in Washington that the ex- 
port controls which had been grant- 
ed to the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, with the expectation of 
heavy pulp and paper shipments to 
liberated countries, may instead be 
taken over by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The report of this planned shift 
became current at the time of the 
Henry Wallace nomination to head 
the Department of Commerce, a 
strong indication that the Roosevelt 
administration is planning greater 
postwar powers for that branch of 
government which may encompass 
or relieve the WPB agencies as well 
as the FEA of their influence in the 
paper industry. 

It may prove of benefit to the 
industry that George Mead of Mead 


Corp. and other industry leaders 
a few months ago established a liai- 
son and advisory committe to work 
with the Department of Commerce 
in behalf of the industry. 

The FEA has made heavy de- 
mands for pulp and paper for liber- 
ated nations. These have been par- 
ed down by the Forest Products Bu- 
reau but there is little doubt but 
~% they eventually will be increas- 
ed. 

With paper and board mills now 
cut five per cent below their pulp 
allocations, because of the critical 
wood situation, the foreign exports 
are necessarily going to be held un- 
der strong rein for a while. 

The views of Arthur Bevan, chief 
of the paper, lumber and container 
section of the FEA, may be an in- 
dication to the industry of what it 
can expect. Joseph P. Kalgan is head 
of the paper section under Mr. Be- 
van and they have their offices in 
Temporary U Building. 

FEA Policies 
@ Mr. Bevan warns paper export- 
ers that the supply is going to be 
very tight throughout 1945. 

Mr. Bevan said that conditions 
which are aggravating the paper 
shortage here include a drying up 
of the small amount of Scandinav- 
ian paper which was moving to 
Latin America, making those mar- 
kets more dependent on North 
American supplies, and the substan- 
tial demands which this country is 
now receiving from liberated areas. 

FEA is now considering the advis- 
ability of shipping pulp to liberated 
areas instead of paper in order to 
allow them to place their own mills 
in operation, Mr. Bevan said. How- 


ever, a factor weighing against a 
decision to take this step will be the 
fact that American mills are now 
working far below capacity. It 
might not be desirable to cut them 
down any further, says Mr. Bevan. 

He believes that this country’s 
export future would be decided in 
the first year after the war. If we 
are unable or unwilling to meet the 
needs of foreign countries before 
other suppliers get into production 
we may lose an export business 
which we may seriously need with- 
in the following decade, he said. 


The Scandinavian countries, he 
said, will probably not be able to 
commence exporting pulp and pa- 
per as soon after V-E Day as the 
United States, which will give Amer- 
ican exporters an opportunity to 
build up an export trade in these 
commodities which it has never had 
before. 

Explaining why the FEA is now 
reluctant to ask for directives from 
WPB which would require mills to 
set aside a certain quota of their 
output for export, Mr. Bevan said 
that this procedure had not been 
found to work in the best interests 
of the exporters since many mills 
which had received such directives 
in the past had responded by set- 
ting up their own export divisions 
or agents and by-passing the ex- 
porter. 

Exporters were asked by Mr. Be- 
van to furnish FEA with any evi- 
dence they may have which would 
indicate that foreign countries are 
using import license to keep Ameri- 
can products out of their markets 
He said that the agency was pre- 
pared to investigate such complaints. 


Pacific Northwest Most Critical Pulpwood Area; 
Southern Mills Forced to Take Extended Vacations 


@ The West Coast Pulpwood Advisory 
Committee—the only one in the WPB 
organization which is legally permitted 
to meet outside Washington, D. C., held 
a meeting in the Portland hotel, Port- 
land Ore., on Feb. 3 to consider a 
threatening wood situation in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. This was its first meet- 
ing since last summer. 

Curtis M. Hutchins, chief of the Pulp- 
wood Production Branch of the Paper 
Division, WPB, presided at the meeting. 
Benton R. Cancell, acting director of 
the Forest Products Bureau, WPB, and 
representative of 17 companies attended. 

his was a closed meeting, according 
to War Production Board and Office 
of War Information regulations, but it 
was generally well known in the indus- 
try that a critical shortage of wood for 
pulp and paper mills of the Willamette- 
Columbia River area has developed. 

As this issue went to press, the pos- 
sibility of shutdowns in one or two mills 
was recognized. Inventories, already 


very low, were expected to be reduced 
further in both the Willamette-Columbia 
and Puget Sound areas during the next 
two or three months. 

The government is especially anxious 
during the present intensified war period 
to keep all mills now in operation con- 
tinuing at highest capacities possible. 
The military campaigns have made in- 
creasingly heavy demands for nitrating 
pulp for smokeless powder and for other 
critical pulp and paper products. Both 
government and industry leaders appre- 
ciate that any more shutdowns would be 
grave blows to the war effort. 

However, it was understood there is 
no consideration being given to alloca- 
tions of logs from an individual mill 
to another, as was done in the winter 
of 1942-1943. That experiment raised 
so many grave problems of compensa- 
tion and costs that no one in either 
government or industry apparently has 
any desire to try it again. Although 
no WPB official would make any state- 


ment on the matter, it was believed that 
the general attitude in the Forest Prod- 
ucts and the Paper Division of WPB 
was against any action to assist imperiled 
mills except by wholly voluntary aid. 

The Pacific Northwest pulpwood in- 
ventories at the end of 1944 totaled 309,- 
677,000 feet (about 516,000 cords), 
averaging about :24% months supply. It 
was less on the Columbia and Willa- 
mette—more on Puget Sound. But the 
situation has deteriorated steadily since 
then owing to shortages of manpower, 
equipment, etc. 

Official overconfidence last summer 
in the trend of the war has had a detri- 
mental effect, apparently, in pulpwood 
production as well as. in many other 
critical industries. 

The South, which broke all records in 
producing pulpwood in the summer, 
skidded off so sharply this fall and 
winter that several pulp and paper mills 
were forced to take extended vacations 
over the end of the year holidays. 





@ U.S. Paper production in 1944 
totaled 17,182,880 tons — slightly 
higher than in 1942 and 1943 and 
only slightly below the all-time high 
record of 1941—17,762,365 tons. 
Production of over 17 million 
tons in each of the past four years 
was from about three to six million 
tons more than in any of the four 
preceding years—1937-38-39-40 and 
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U. S. Paper Production in 1944 Near Record 


about double the production of the 
Depression years. 

Paperboard production in 1944 
of 8,972,826 tons set an all-time 
high record for that branch of the 
industry. Newsprint production of 
720,752 tons was the lowest for U. 
S. mills in the past 45 years. Other 
principal declines were in book and 
fine papers. 


(Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


This 1944 record is all the more 
remarkable because 16 mills were 
shut down and there was less of 
almost everything from labor to 
essential materials and equipment, 

The following table issued by the 
Bureau of Census, Department of 
Commerce, is almost entirely based 
on complete mill reports for the 
year, only about one-half of one 
per cent being estimated production, 





Type of paper and paperboard 





All types SPeeeeeeeeoesereeererersee® 


Paper, Cotale cocoscccccccecccvevccsccccecces 
SN icbini secibinereseesecesssees ces 
Groundwood printing and specialty paper... 
Book PAPST e veccescccrcerreeseseseseseseses 
Fine PADS a ccccccccccccsccsceveceseceerseces 
Coarse wrappine,converting and bag paper... 2 


-—— 


=—— 


1943 1/ 1944 





17,082,862 


17,035,688 17,182,888 








9,114,678 


8,415,254 8,210,062 





967, 211 

610,168 
1,704,029 
1,066,576 
2/2, 275,250 


811,309 

585,673 
1,592,878 
1,020,601 
1,946,908 


720,752 
581,680 
1,443,423 
967,801 
1,922,326 


Shipping SACK PAPCTs ccccccccsevscccscceces 
Special industrial PAPCT s we recvscvesevencs 
RRO DEGE. c acces cceccccececoeoogeence 
Tissuc PAPCT ep ecceesescovevacscesesseesecers 
Absorbent PAPSCTeecececceevecessssesescveees 
PELAGING POPs ciccscccccsssecsceccccceces 
Other paper, not clsewhore classificd..... 


Paperboard, | Se ee 
Comtainordearhscccccecocccccesesccccesoccs 
Folding boxboard.eccecresccvcccccccesccees 
Set—up in: 00600460606000000600006~ <0 
CEPEROaTE, cccccccnsecececcoeeocecosece] sees 
Building BOG ive secevondeccedoudheoseceoece 
Miscellancous DOATA. c cccceccceseocecsecece 


7,969, 


250,591 
187,897 
811,343 
170,653 

64,520 


1,001, 283 


16,148 


4 





1e 
3,755,428 
1,711,795 


$96,638 
53,963 


1,052,054 


399 , 246 


15,469 
207 ,662 
806,023 
162,766 
88 , 254 
877,582 
129 


8,620,434 


391,263 
245 , 639 
808,773 
157 , 358 

90,271 
880,776 


——_ 


8,972,826 





4,087,972 
2,047,238 


829,102 
63,757 


1,063,851 


528 ,514 


4, 240,336 
2,114,377 


749 ,504 
69,748 


711,379 





1Virtually complete data from all mills, the overall percentage of estimates being only 0.6 per cent. 


“Includes data on cup stock; classified under folding boxboard in 1943 and 1944. 


More On Holyoke Mill Deal‘ 


@ Robert Barrett, president, Holyoke 
Water Power Co., has informed PULP 
& PAPER INDUSTRY that his firm 
will make use of three mills recently 
purchased from American Writing Pa- 
per Corp.’ to expand and improve the 
Holyoke Water Power Co.’s steam and 
power facilities. 

These were idle mills. AWP now con- 
centrates its paper production in its re- 
maining six Holyoke, Mass., mills. 


Buckland Heads Bank 

@ C. A. Buckland, general manager of 
Inland Empire Paper Co., Millwood, 
Wash., has been elected president of the 
Spokane Valley State Bank at Millwood, 
Wash 


More War Prisoners 


To Help Southern Mills 


@ In a determined effort to restore 
pulpwood production in the South, which 
skidded off sharply from high records 
last summer, the War Production Board 
hopes to practically double the number 
of German prisoners working in South- 
ern woods, 

It is possible about 10,000 prisoners 
will be put to work in the Southern 
states. 


Gift to Mill Town 


@ Price Brothers & Co., eastern Cana- 
dian newsprint manufacturers, have 
presented $100,000 to the town of Keno- 
gami in Quebec to assist the munici- 
alia in financing essential public 
works. 


Labor Pay Suit Threatens 
Western Pulp-Paper Costs 


@ A federal court action in Portland, 
Ore., has been launched which may have 
far-reaching influence on costs of pulp, 
paper and lumber production on the 
Pacific Coast and as a result, the com- 
petitive position of these products in 
domestic and foreign markets. 


On Dec. 4 last the U. S. department 
of labor’s wage and hour division an- 
nounced a new ruling providing for trav- 
el time pay for loggers. It is similar 
in principle to the coal miners’ portal- 
to-portal pay but is proving much more 
difficult to define exactly. The issue has 
been raised as to where travel time be- 
gins and for whom. 

A test case has been filed against Smith 
Wood Products, Inc., of Coquille, Ore., 
with the labor department contending 
the company’s employes are entitled to 
4 to 2 hours travel time pay daily. 
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Edwardes and Nicholson Reelected Officers 


AMONG TAPPI OFFICERS ELECTED FEB. 12 (left to right): VANCE P. 


EDWARDES, Sulphite Supt., International Paper Co., P 


almer, N. Y., who is 


beginning his second term as President; GUNNAR NICHOLSON, Manager, Union 
Bag & Paper Corp., Savannah, Ga., re-elected Vice President, and WILLIAM R. 
BARBER, Technical Director, Central Tech. Dept., Crown Zellerbach Corp., a 
new member of the Executive Committee. 


@ Although the annual winter meeting 
of TAPPI in New York was called off 
in response to the request of govern- 
ment agencies, a national election was 
carried out by mail, returning Vance P. 
Edwardes, sulphite superintendent, In- 
ternational Paper Co., Palmer, N. Y., 
to the presidency for another year. 

Likewise, G. W. E. Nicholson, man- 
ager, Union Paper & Bag Corp., Sa- 
vannah, Ga., was re-elected vice. presi- 
dent. Hopes of Southerners to launch 
a TAPPI section-to-be in the South (it 
takes three years for a group to qualify 
for admission) may be delayed now be- 
cause of the travel and hotel crisis. 

William R. Barber, technical director, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Central Tech- 
nical Dept., new member of the TAPPI 
executive committee, went east for the 
executive committee session on Feb. 18. 
He succeeds Robert S. Wertheimer, vice 
president and resident manager, Longview 
Fibre Co., Longview, Wash. 


TAPPI Medal 


@ Other members of the executive com- 
mittee are Worthen E. Brawn, Peneb- 
scot Paper Company; John A. Hanson, 
Badger Paper Mills; and James A. Wise, 
Kalamazoo Paper Company. 

The TAPPI medal will be awarded 
to Bourdon W. Scribner, chief of the 
Paper Section, National Bureau of 
Standards, at a special luncheon to be 
held February 19 at the Commodore 
Hotel, New York. The award will be 
made by Major James D’A. Clark on 
behalf of the association and a small 
number of Mr. Scribner’s friends in 
New York City and suburbs will be 
invited. 

The annual meeting of AP&PA will 
be held as scheduled beginning on 
19 at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
but will be definitely limited to “‘business 
panels” and comply strictly with the 
ODT request. 


February 


High Machine Costs 
Told New England TAPPI 


@ An important trend in paper ma- 
chinery is its increasing cost, Charles S. 
Adams of Rice Barton Corp., told mem- 
bers of the New England section of 
TAPPI at their meeting Feb. 19, at the 
Hotel Kimball, Springfield, Mass. 

“One of the first paper machines we 
made sold for $5,000,” he said. ‘Ten 
years later we find such a machine sell- 
ing for $50,000, and in approximately 
another ten years, for $500,000. It 
would almost seem that it is going to 
move up a decimal point every ten 
years!” 

Increased machinery costs, he point- 
ed out, have not been due so much to 
higher labor rates and higher material 
costs as to th> increasing demands of 
the industry for better machines and 
higher speeds. There will be other im- 
provements, along with increased costs, 
Mr. Adams said. It was his personal 
hope that machines will be developed 
requiring about one-tenth the mainte- 
nance of the present equipment. 

A guest of honor was David Currie, a 
citizen of Chile in this country on an 
International Training Administration 
scholarship to study book publishing 
with Pocket Books, Inc., publishers of 
the 25-cent paper-covered volumes. He 
was beginning his study with a survey 
of New England paper mills. 

Those who plan attending meetings 
of the New England group should note 
that these are now sometimes held at the 
Hotel Kimball, Springfield, as well as the 
Roger Smith Hotel, Holyoke, Mass. By 
getting in touch with Miss Helen Kiely, 
technical director, American Writing Pa- 
per Corp., Holyoke, a member can as- 
certain the place of meetings, held the 
third Friday of every month. 
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of National TAPPI 


apparels 
~ 
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COAST TAPPI MEETING 
CANCELLED 


Cancellation of plans for a 
dinner meeting of the Pacific Sec- 
tion of TAPPI, which was to 
have been held in Bellingham, 
Wash., next month, is announc- 
ed by Erik Ekholm, chairman, 
and Robert M. True, secretary- 
treasurer of the Pacific Section. 

It was decided to call off the 
meeting in response to the ODT 
request that all meetings that 
would be attended by more than 
50 persons be voluntarily aban- 


doned. 














Supts. Delay Decision 

@ A meeting of the board of trustees 
of the American Pulp & Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association will be held 
in New York City in March, according 
to George W. Craigie, secretary-treasurer. 
The projected plans for a national con- 
vention June 5-7 in New York will be 
examined in the light of the ODT re- 
quest for calling off large meetings at 
that time. It is possible Mr. Craigie 
said, that conditions by mid-summer will 
allow for the holding of the meeting. 


Murdock Leaves Champion, 


Opens Office In Asheville 

@ Harold R. Murdock has resigned as 
director of research for Champion Paper 
and Fibre Co., Canton, N.C., and as 
vice president and manager of The Ham- 
ilton Laboratories, a Champion sub- 
sidiary. He has established an office as 
consulting chemical engineer in Ashe- 
ville, N.C. 

Mr. Murdock plans to serve new and 
established industries in the South and 
is especially interested in diversification 
and integration of industrial activities 
and the technical development of smal- 
ler industries of the South. 

For 16 years he headed up research 
for Champion at Canton. He developed 
Merfenelopes, organic mercurial chemi- 
cals used as agents to combat slime in 
paper mill systems. 
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WORLD PULP AND PAPER FORECAST 


Predictions for Three Years After VE Day Are Based 
On Official Data Obtained in U. S. and Foreign Lands 


Assisted by Donald Collier and Charles W. Boyce 


An outstanding point of inter- 
est in the following abridged 
report is that the authors had 
access to probably all available 
government information § con- 
cerning the industry in Europe 
and other foreign countries, as 
well as data on the U. S. and Ca- 
nadian industry. 


Mr. Neubrech and Mr. Collier 
are officials of the Pulp and Pa- 
per Unit of the Bureau of Fore- 
ign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce. 
Mr. Neubrech is chief of the 
Unit. Mr. Boyce, former Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association and 
recently with the Paper Division, 
War Production Board, has been 
doing special work for the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


appearing in this report should 

be reasonably sound if the Eu- 
1opean war ends during the first 
6 or 8 months of 1945. If it ends 
at a later date some revisions may 
be necessary to account for pos- 
sibly changed conditions and for 
changes due to differences in tim- 
ing. 

Imposition of arbitrary condi- 
tions upon either production or con- 
sumption of pulp and paper may 
have a great influence. Great Brit- 
ain, for instance, may deem it good 
policy to shorten its own paper con- 
sumption in order that it may re- 
build its paper export markets at 
an early date. Czechoslovakia, for 
another example, may arbitrarily 
curtail production of wood pulp 
and paper even below domestic 
needs to favor some other indus- 
try whose position in domestic or 
export markets may be considered 


fe projections and estimates 


DEFINITIONS AND LIMITATIONS 
(1) The three years immediately following the 
end of the European war (V-E Day) are refer- 
red to as V-E 1, V-E 2, and V-E 3. These are 
successive periods of 12 months each, not neces- 
sarily calendar years. 
(2) It is assumed the Japanese war will end 
during V-E 2. 
(3) It is assumed that world pulp and paper 
production capacity will be utilized at a maxi- 
mum rate in the important producing countries 
consistent with physical and economic possi- 
bilities. 
(4) The term “consumption needs” as used in 
this report, means a realistic estimate of potential 


LeROY NEUBRECH, principal author 
of this report, is a product of New 
York state but his interest in forest in- 
dustries has ranged wide. Born in 
Syracuse in 1905, he graduated from 
New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse University, where he special- 
ized in wood utilization. He received 
degrees of BS and MS in forestry. He 
served with the U. S. Forest Service 
and participated in a timber survey 
in California and Oregon. Later he 
was with a large industrial concern in 
the South, and followed this with mar- 
keting research in the Department of 
Forestry at Purdue. He went with the 
Department of Commerce in 1930. 


more immediately important. 

The _ production, consumption 
needs, imports and exports of wood 
pulp and paper were estimated sep- 
arately for each country and these 
figures were combined to make up 
the geographical regional totals. It 
is deemed inadvisable to report 
these figures for individual countries 
because of their confidential nature 
and because many peculiar factors 


demand in a given country or geographical area, 
consistent with economic and physical ability to 
consume. 

For the U. S., consumption needs for paper were 
determined by relating apparent consumption of 
paper to the non-durable goods segment of the 
gross national product for the years 1929 to 
1939 and then suitable adjustments were made 
for military expenditures, changes in basic 
weights and inventory allowances during the 
following years. 

onsumption needs for pulp in the U. S. were 
determined by converting expected domestic pro- 
duction of paper and paperboard, and non-paper 
products into wood pulp and adding allow- 


are involved. 

A tight market in paper and pulp 
could easily continue for three year 
following the close of the European 
war, both in the United States and 
the world. 


World Estimates 

@ The estimated world production 
of paper in the first year after VE 
Day will be below world consump. 
tion needs by an estimated 1,027, 
000 short tons. In the second post. 
war year the analysis of world con 
ditions indicates the production of 
paper will be greater than consump. 
tion needs, with an apparent sur. 
plus of 1,011,000 tons; in the third 
year after V-E Day world produc 
tion is expected again to be greater 
than consumption needs by 330,000 
tons. (In no year would the deficit 
or surplus be greater than 3% of 
production). 

The anticipated world paper def. 
cit in the first post V-E year is ae 
counted for principally by continued 
heavy military demands, particu 
larly by the United States to carty 
on the war with Japan, coupled 
with rising civilian consumption 
needs in many countries. 

In the second year after V-E Day 
the apparent world surplus is 
brought about by a somewhat en 
larged world production of paper 
accompanied by a substantial re 
duction in paper needs for military 
purposes. The United States paper 
consumption needs in the second 
year are estimated at about 1,500; 
000 tons fess than in the first post 
war year, while consumption needs 
in other countries throughout the 
world will have increased by ap 
proximately 2,000,000 tons, but at 
the same time world production 
will have risen about 2,600,000 
tons. 


ances for inventory. 

For world countries other than the U. S., com 
sumption needs for both paper and wood pulp 
were determined in a similar manner altho 
the statistical refinements used in the case of 
the U. S. were not possible, except in the cast 
of Canada and Newfoundland. 

Obviously, the time of the year when VE 
Day occurs has an important bearing upon the 
rate of recovery in many countries. Free ship 
ping from many important exporting points 
might be delayed for many months if fighting 
stopped in January. If it occurred in June, the 
seas could be cleared of mines in a mu 
shorter over-all period. 
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World wood pulp production in 
the first three years after V-E Day 
will be in approximate balance with 
consumption needs, according to ex- 
pectations as set forth in this report. 
with indications of moderate sur- 
pluses. The world’s production of 
wood pulp in the first year after 
the European war, including 600,- 
000 tons of wood pulp now in stor- 
age in Sweden, is estimated at 24, 
348,000 tons compared with estimat- 
ed consumption needs of 23,822,000 
tons, indicating a surplus of 526,000 
tons. 

The estimates on world wood 
pulp are based upon the assumption 
that wood pulp production, par- 
ticularly in the United States, Can- 
ada and the Northern European 
countries in the first V-E year will 
be at maximum capacity, consistent 
with conditions of manufacture, la- 
bor, and raw material supply, and 
that shipping from Northern Eu- 
ropean ports will be possible prompt- 
ly after the end of active warfare 
in Europe. 

For the second and third years 
after the end of the European war 
estimates disclose a smaller surplus 
in the world’s production of wood 
pulp as compared with consumption 
needs. For the second postwar year 
this surplus is estimated at 124,000 
tons and for the third year at 113,- 
000 tons... . 

For the three postwar years V-E 
1, V-E 2, and V-E 3, reasonable al- 
lowances have been made for neces- 
saty inventory increases consistent 
with a higher level of operation or 
turnover in the case of pulp and pa- 
per manufacture as well as for dis- 
tributors and consumers of paper. 
However, for VE-1 the allowances 
for paper inventory increases may 


Estimated World Paper and Wood Pulp Surplus (+) or Deficit (-) 


(1,000 short tons) 





Total for 
the world 


World - other than 


the United States United States 





Paper and Paperboard 





+ 3,624 
+ 2,884 
+ 2,819 
+ 2,904 


Wood Pulp 





163 
526 
124 
113 


@eeseeeseeeeee 


@eereceeceserves 


+ 2,078 
+ 2,246 
+ 1,762 
+ 1,708 





The surplus or deficit is calculated by relating production to 


consumption needs prior to export or import. 


When production 


is groete. than consumption needs, the difference is considered 
to a surplus 


(+). 


When production is less than consumption 


needs, the difference is considered to be a defitit (<). 


not be possible, should the estimat- 
ed world deficit materialize. This 
would indicate that in V-E 2 there 
would be an even greater need for 
replenishment of paper inventories, 
and with an estimated world sur- 
plus of only about one million tons 
of paper it is indicated that the 
apparent surplus will be readily ab- 
sorbed in inventories, resulting in a 
continued tight world paper mar- 
ket. For V-E 3 it is therefore ex- 
pected that the apparent world sur- 
plus of 330,000 tons of paper will 
not be large enough to ease the 
world paper situation and that it will 
take an even longer period of time 
for world production of paper to 
meet market needs including all de- 
mands for inventory replacement. 

In the face of an anticipated in- 
creasingly tight supply situation in 
wood pulp for V-E 1, V-E 2, and 
V-E 3, which would indicate that 
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prices will remain strong, it is not 
likely that wood pulp inventory re- 
plenishment during these three years 
will be unduly large. In fact, similar 
to the expectations for paper, it will 
probably take several years after 
the European war to achieve a posi- 
tion in wood pulp production sufh- 
ciently in excess of actual consump- 
tion to allow for substantial inven. 
tory replenishment. 


Production of wood pulp in. the 
Northern European countries in the 
first year after V-E Day is estimated 
at 4,377,000 tons, to which may be 
added 600,000 tons of Swedish pulp 
now in storage, making a total of 
4,977,000 tons. Of this amount, 
it is estimated that a surplus over 
and above consumption needs of 
3,354,000 tons will be available for 
export to other consuming coun- 
tries. This compares with a 4,832,- 
000-ton surplus in 1937. Estimates 
for the second postwar year disclose 
that the Northern European coun- 
tries will have 3,728,000 tons for 
export and for V-E 3 an export sur- 
plus of 4,074,000 tons. 


If the United States is to meet 
its consumption needs for pulp in 
the first year after victory in Europe, 
it is estimated that 1,995,000 tons 
will have to be imported from for- 
eign sources. This allows for ex- 
ports of 275,000 tons which must be 
equalized by an equivalent amount 
of imports in addition to the net 
deficit between production and con- 
sumption needs. Imports in 1937 
were 2,395,000 tons. For the second 
year after victory in Europe, the 
United States will need 1,938,000 
tons of foreign pulp and in the 
third year 1,920,000 tons, allowing 
for United States exports, if near- 
canacity cnerations are achieved by 
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FORECAST OF PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION NEEDS 
OF SEVEN REGIONS OF THE WORLD 


Percent Production 
Greater or less than 
Consumption Needs 


Pulp Paper Pulp 


(United Kingdom-France-Low Countries-Denmark) 


< wee 
 , 
i 
ae 


2.8 
1.0 
1.4 
y 


18.8 

9.7 
11.8 
13.7 


14.4 — 18.1 
8.4 — 75 
10.2 — 11.4 
11.2 — 15.2 


80.3 
87.9 
85.9 
79.5 


(Sweden-Norway-Finland ) 


7.1 
5.4 
6.0 
6.6 


26.5 2.2 
20.4 1.5 
21.9 1.7 
22.4 1.9 


8.5 
6.8 
7.8 
8.2 


+236.9 
+253.1 
+262.0 
+242.0 


4215.6 
+206.7 
+ 183.0 
+173.4 


(Germany-Italy-Poland-Austria-Czechoslovakia ) 


16.0 
6.5 
7.5 
8.4 


1937__. 
V-E 1_.. 
V-E 2__ 
V-E 3__. 


14.9 
5.8 
6.8 
7.5 


14.3 
4.5 
6.2 
6.9 


14.9 
6.6 4 
7.2 + 
7.9 - 


4.5 
9.9 
p Pe 
4.3 


1d... + 
40.7. — 
24.7 
s _ 


(Russia-Baltic [Except Finland] and Balkan States-Spain-Portugal-Switzerland) 


1937__. 
V-E 1_. 
V-E 2__. 
V-E 3_. 


4.8 
2.5 
3.2 
4.2 


6.7 
2.8 
33 
4.1 


5.0 
3.9 
4.7 
4.9 


5.6 wens 
3.0 _ 
3.8 ~ 
4.9 — 


19.7 

5 
12.8 
17.0 


37.4 
29.8 


ms 
12.1 — 


(Latin American Countries) 
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the domestic industry. It is thereby 
indicated that United States de- 
pendence upon foreign supplies in 
the second and third years after 
V-E Day may be somewhat less than 
imports in most years immediately 
preceding 1940. 

A similar over-all situation for 
the United States is indicated with 
regard to paper and paperboard; 
the apparent deficit in production 
compared with consumption needs 
for V-E 1 is 3,911,000 tons; for V-E 
2 the deficit totals 1,808,000 tons; 
and for V-E 3 the deficit is indicated 
at 2,574,000 tons. The gross import 
needs would be larger to an extent 
equal to United States paper ex- 
ports in these years. At present 
there is no reason to believe that 
imports of newsprint in approximate 
pre-war volume will be reduced by 
a substantially greater postwar do- 
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mestic output. 


The United States consumption 
needs for paper in the first year 
after the European war, which will 
include 4,369,999 tons for military 
uses, is estimated at 22,522,000 tons, 
amounting to 68% of expected world 
consumption needs. The estimated 
domestic production of paper is 18,- 
611,000 tons, which represents near- 
ly full operation at anticipated prac- 
tical operating capacity. The net 
United States deficit is thereby indi- 
cated at 3,911,000 tons whereas the 
surplus available from other world 
countries is 2,884,000 tons, leaving 
an apparent world shortage of 1,- 
027,000 tons. 


In the second and third years 
after V-E Day both the consump- 
tion needs and production of paper 
in large European paper consuming 
countries will increase substantially. 
United States and Canadian output 


of paper will also increase. Buy 
United States consumption needs 
will decrease as the necessity fo, 
military uses diminishes. Theg 
shifts bring about an_ estimated 
world surplus of paper amounting 
to slightly over 1,000,000 tons ig 
V-E 2 and 330,000 tons in V-E 3, 
This rapid balancing of paper pro. 
duction and consumption needs in 
the world is contingent, however, 
upon maintaining maximum pro. 
duction in all producing countries 
to the limit of available resources 
and operable facilities. 


Foreign Nations 


@ All available official information 
was brought to bear in analyzing 
conditions in each foreign country. 
Specific information was appraised 
not only with respect to war dam. 
age, but also with respect to the 
anticipated time necessary to re 
establish industry, trade, and com. 
merce in each country after the end 
of hostilities; the rates of progress 
and the possible precedence which 
will be assigned various industries 
in different countries. 


Data for 1937 were chosen as the 
pre-war measurement of production, 
exports, imports and consumption 
needs, because they are available 
for all countries, also because they 
are comparable, and more nearly 
approximate capacity than records 
for any other year. 


Conditions in each country wete 
appraised separately in group con- 
ferences with foreign country and 
trade experts of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Northern Europe 
@ The countries within the North- 


ern European area are Finland, 
Norway, and Sweden. This area, 
in 1937, was the world’s leading pro- 
ducer of wood pulp but with the 
advent of the war it has fallen to 
third place in V-E 1 and will accord- 
ing to estimates return to second 
place by V-E 3. This area will be 
the world’s fourth largest consumer 
of wood pulp throughout the V-E 
years yet it will produce almost two 
and a half times as much wood 
pulp as consumed. 

Sweden’s pulp and paper produc 
tion facilities are not only intact 
but improved. Its principal prob 
lems in resuming world trade are 
clearance of shipping lanes and gen 
eral release of shipping from wat 
transport. Sweden is ready to ship 
from stock 600,000 or more tons o 
wood pulp as soon as shipping is 
possible. 
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Sweden’s economic sityation is re- 
ported to be good. The facilities 
for producing higher grade pulps 
have been increased, but at the ex- 
pense of the lower, unbleached 
grades and also at the expense of 
paper pulps, for the improvements 

rmit a substantially larger output 
of dissolving pulps for rayon and 
other nonpaper manufacture. 

Sweden is reported to have a sub- 
stantial coal reserve, built up dur- 
ing the course of war trade with 
Germany. Swedish mills neverthe- 
less are prepared to operate for 
many months on fuelwood if neces- 
sary. Pulpwood stocks at the mills 
are near enough to normal to permit 
a continued high level of operation. 

Sweden will obviously be affected 
by the heavy demand for lumber 
in Europe after the war. However, 
this is not likely to affect pulp pro- 
duction noticeably unless some in- 
ternational agreement interferes. 

There is evidence to believe that 
after the war Sweden will be inter- 
ested in increasing its exports of 
paper. Undoubtedly this would en- 
tail a relatively small reduction in 
pulp exports. 

In Norway there has been some 
destruction of pulp and paper mill 
properties. There has been also 
some destruction of standing timber 
and some overcutting in limited 
areas, especially in the Narvik re- 
gion, where little pulpwood was cut 
in pre-war days. But so far, both 
plant and forest resources are large- 
ly intact. On the basis of present 
conditions, it is generally believed 
that Norway should have little dif- 
ficulty in restoring a large part of its 
pre-wat wood pulp production. 

Many Norwegian mills have been 
operated during the German occu- 
pation. Some have been closed 


down. All mills are probably in 
need of extensive overhauling and 
equipment replacement. Practically 
all important mills have been mined 
repeatedly by the Germans. 

Norway’s chief handicap after the 
war will be the lack of adequate 
mill stocks of wood. Replenishing 
these stocks is a time consuming pro- 
cess and will delay the resumption 
of production. Although some mills 
are being operated under German 
order, no effort is being made cur- 
rently to build up wood supplies. 
Norway will also be short of coal. 

Before the war, Norway used 
some imported pulpwood, especially 
in years when demand was heavy. 
The imports were necessary because 
pulp-making capacities in Norway 
are greater than normal pulpwood 
production which is scheduled rigid- 
ly to correspond with annual forest 
growth. It is significant that in 1937, 
when a high production record was 
established, Norway imported 
enough wood to produce more than 
100,000 tons of chemical pulp. The 
major sources of these supplies were 
Finland and Latvia, two countries 
which are likely to be influenced 
by Soviet Union policies after the 
war. U. S. S. R. pulp or lumber 
needs may preclude resumption of 
the trade. 

Approximately half of the nor- 
mal prewar wood pulp production 
in Norway was groundwood pulp. 
A shift to the production of the 
higher priced chemical pulps was 
under way prior to the war. This 
would mean a reduction in the total 
quantity of wood pulp available 
from Norway, for the yield from 
pulpwood in chemical pulp is ap- 
proximately half that of ground- 
wood. 

Shifting to the production of 





tons. 


year of 18,740,000 tons. 





Comparing This Report With 
Housley’s Forecasts 


@ In the Department of Commerce report on these pages, U. S. paper pro- 
duction for the second year after victory in Europe is estimated at 19,221,000 


This compares with 20,070,000 tons for the same year in the estimate made 
by Clifton W. Housley, now with the Forest Products Bureau, WPB, whose 
predictions were published last month in PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY. 

Also in the January issue, E. W. Tinker, executive secretary of the American 
Paper & Pulp Assn., estimated a U. S. paper production “potential” in that 


Any one of these three estimates would establish a new high record, sub- 
stantially above the record-breaking year of 1941, when 17,762,365 tons were 
produced. Any.one would be twice the average production through the 1920’s 
and 1930’s. In 1942, 1943 and 1944 production was over 17,000,000 tons. The 
Department of Commerce report estimates a very slight drop to 19,157,000 
tons in the third year after V-E Day. 

It estimates U. S. pulp production at 11,244,000 tons in the second year 
after V-E Day and 11,694,000 tons in the third year. This compares with 
Mr. Housley’s estimate of 11,700,000 tons of pulp in the second year and a 
previous high record of 10,783,000 tons in 1942. 

Mr. Housley estimated present U. S. pulp producing capacity—based on 
highest quarterly records and machinery added since 1942—at 12,790,000 tons. 
Mr. Tinker said he considered the U. S. Pulp Producers Assn.’s current esti- 
mate of productive capacity of 10,816,812 tons as a more realistic figure. 
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paper for export in place of pulp 
is probably more urgent in Norway 
than in either Ae oo or Finland 
because of relatively higher wood 
costs. 


Finland has suffered serious loss- 
es both in manpower and pulp and 
paper capacity as a result of the 
war. Neither manpower nor ma- 
terials have been available to main- 
tain mill properties in efficient oper- 
ating condition. Moreover, several 
of Finland’s important wood pulp 
and paper mills are located in terri- 
tory now ceded to the Soviet Union. 
The exact boundary of this territory 
has not yet been officially announc- 
ed. Even a slight shift, unfavorable 
to Finland, can substantially in- 
crease the number of mill proper- 
ties involved in change of bound- 
ary. As matters stood in early De- 
cember, 1944, it is estimated that 
lost approximately 
22% of its pulp and about 15% of 
its paper capacity. 

Moreover, Finland is obligated 
to make reparation payments of 
$300,000,000, in money or kind, 
during the next 6 years. Pulp, pa- 
per and lumber must bulk large in 
this payment, either in shipments 
to the U.S.S.R. or, pending the 
growth of needs there, in sales in 
world markets for the account of 
the Soviet Union. It is probable 
outside shipments of Finnish wood 
pulp will be heavily sacrificed in 
view of a large need of the Soviet 
Union for lumber. 

The recovery of the Finnish in- 
dustry is likely to be slower than in 
other northern countries. In addi- 
tion to the serious manpower short- 
age, the supply of pulpwood avail- 
able for immediate mill start-ups is 
inadequate, fuel supplies are lack- 
ing, and so are certain needed chem- 
icals. 


Western Europe 

@ The countries comprising this 
area include Belgium, Denmark, 
France, the Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom. These countries, 
with the exception of Denmark, are 
large producers and consumers of 
paper. None of them have ade- 
quate timber lands to support wood 
pulp production in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet domestic requirements. 

This area is the world’s third 
largest producer of paper and pa- 
perboard and has the world’s second 
greatest consumption needs. Not- 
withstanding its large production 
this area does not produce sufficient 
quantities of paper to meet its needs, 
falling short in the postwar years 
by 7 to 15%. This area imports 
from 80 to 90% of its wood pulp. 
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Wood pulp imports in the past have 


come almost exclusively from the 
northern European producing coun- 
tries, augmented by smaller ship- 
ments from central and eastern 
Europe. 

In view of the necessity to import 
wood pulp, all of ‘these countries 
use other types of fibrous materials, 
the kind varying with the economic 
conditions in the country. Waste 
paper and rags are used extensively 
in all these countries. Belgium and 
the Netherlands are large manufac- 
turers of paper made from straw. 
The United Kingdom and France 
have in the past supplemented their 
supply of virgin fiber by extensive 
use of esparto grass obtained from 
North Africa. Experience in the use 
of supplementary fiber means that 
these countries can stretch their 
available supply of wood pulp. 


In the Netherlands there has been 
considerable destruction of indus- 
trial properties as a result of active 
warfare. As a consequence, some 
pulp and paper plant capacities have 
either been partially or wholly de- 
stroyed. Furthermore, during the 
war period, plants in all these coun- 
tries have operated at low levels, 
many being shut down completely. 
Plant equipment has deteriorated 
and substantial repairs and replace- 
ments are necessary. 


+ 1,343 





+ 1,096 





than consumption needs 
+ 1,110 





Production greeter (+) or less (-) 


+ 1,183 











Consumption needs 





(1,000 short tona) 


Paper consumption can be expect- 
ed to rise just as rapidly as indus- 
try and business can be restored. 
It is expected that the resumption 
of paper production will be fairly 
prompt after the war and the de- 
mand upon the world’s exportable 
supply of wood pulp will rise cor- 
respondingly. 





WORLD PRODUCTION COMPARED WITH CONSUMPTION WEEDS, BY GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS 


17,790 





15,383 





Central and Eastern Europe 


@ Austria, Czechoslovakia, Ger- 
many, Italy and Poland are the 
countries within this area. In 1937 
this area was the world’s second 
largest producer of paper and pa- 
perboard. The V-E years show it 
as being the world’s fourth largest 
producer. In both periods, how- 
ever, it is the world’s fourth larg- 
est producer of wood pulp. In the 
postwar years its paper production 
will be from 25 to 40% in excess 
of consumption needs while wood 
pulp production will fail to meet 
consumption by 5 to 10%. 


Production 


13,450 





PAPER AND PAPERBOARD: 


20,890 








Central & Fastern 
Other Europe 


Northern 
Western 


Some of these countries produc- 
ed substantial quantities of wood 
pulp as well as paper in pre-war 
years. They are timbered countries 
for the most part, and as a group 
were nearly self-sufficient at pre- 
war levels of production. Germany 
was the largest producer, but its 
industry was not self contained. It 


1) World areas 

Total for the world 

United States (total) 

World other than 

the United States (total) 

Other American Republics 
Canada and Newfoundland 
Other World countries 
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imported large quantities of pulp- 
wood from other countries in the 
group and from the U.S.S.R. Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia were im- 
portant exporters of both wood pulp 
and paper. Neither Italy nor Po- 
land were able to meet their own 
requirements. 

Substantial overcutting of forest 
resources has undoubtedly occurred 
in Germany and Poland. Timber 
stands in eastern Poland have suf- 
fered considerable war damage and 
some damage has occurred in west- 
ern Poland. Demand for forest 
products to maintain the Nazi war 
machine and to repair war damaged 
homes and factories has undoubted- 
ly caused timber cutting far in ex- 
cess of growth in Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. 

For several years after the war, 
lumber for repairing war damage 
is expected to be in heavy demand 
in these countries. 

In practically all these countries 
ground fighting and air raids have 
caused substantial destruction of 
pulp and paper mill plants. Italy 
has been ravaged by the retreat- 
ing Germans. Poland, although not 
an important pulp and paper pro- 
ducer, has lost most industrial 
properties in the vicinity of War- 
saw and the industrial triangle based 
on Krakow and Lwow, and in other 
overrun sections. The damage in 
Austria and Czechoslovakia prior to 
December, 1944, was not great. 

The situation in Germany is likely 
to be desperate. Some German mills 
probably have been bombed out of 
existence. Many German mills are 
old, undoubtedly submarginal, and 
do not justify modernization. Even 
though weighted down by difficul- 
ties, German paper consumption is 
apt to rise faster than its domestic 
production. 


Other European Countries 


@ The “other European countries” 
area includes Bulgaria, Estonia, 
Greece, The Karelian Isthmus, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Portugal, Spain, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics and Yugo- 
slavia. 

For the most part this area ranks 
in sixth or seventh place in world 
production and consumption needs 
for both paper and wood pulp. 
Moreover, in the V-E years this 
area will not produce enough paper 
or wood pulp to satisfy needs. Dur- 
ing each successive V-E year it will 
tend to satisfy more and more of 
its own paper needs but will be less 
and less able to satisfy wood pulp 
needs. 

Bulgaria, Greece, Hungary, Port- 
ugal, Rumania, Spain, Switzerland, 
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es 


CHARLES W. BOYCE, former Execu- 
tive Secretary, American Paper & Pulp 
Assn., who assisted in preparation of 
this report. Now assigned to the De- 
partment of Commerce, he was with 
the Paper Division, WPB, for three 
years. 


Turkey and Yugoslavia have all 
been adversely affected by the war 
to some degree. The level of post- 
war economy will be low, except pos- 
sibly in’ Switzerland and Turkey. 
Quick revival cannot be expected. 

The Soviet Union, Lithuania, Es- 
tonia, -Latvia and the part of Fin- 
land transferred to the Soviet 
Union by the recent armistice, pre- 
sent quite a different picture. Al- 
ready accepted as a world power, 
indoctrinated with the theory of 
mass production, experienced in its 
use in war production and fired with 
a national -zeal to achieve higher 
living standards, postwar demands 
of the Soviet Union for forest prod- 
ucts will be tremendous. The first 
need is for lumber to repair war 
damages. But close behind is the 
demand for paper for industrial and 
business uses and for cultural pur 
poses. 

There is some evidence that im- 
mediately prior to the war, pulp 
production in the Soviet Union had 
been increased substantially and 
that high quality bleached pulps 
were being produced. The entire 
pulp and paper production was re- 
served for domestic use and there 
was practically no import or export 
trade. 

Active warfare throughout the 
Baltic States as well as in large 
areas in the western part of the 
Soviet Union has resulted in minor 
destruction to some paper and wood 
pulp mills. It is reported that some 
of the mills in the Baltic States 
were moved into the Soviet Union 
before active warfare engulfed this 
area. 

However, many pulp mills in the 
Soviet Union are in the vicinity of 


Archangel and the Kola Peninsula 
and have undoubtedly escaped dam. 
age. These mills are probably op. 
erating at high levels. Reliable in. 
formation indicates that large pulp. 
wood stocks have been accumulat- 
ed at these mills and in fact there 
are substantial quantities of pulp. 
wood available for shipment to 
other countries. 

Both pulp and particularly paper 
mills bordering Poland have been 
damaged severely. Most mill prop- 
erties in Latvia, Estonia and Lithu- 
ania are believed to have escaped se- 
rious damage. Property damage on 
the Karelian Isthmus of Finland is 
not considered too severe. 

Many concentrations of industry 
are located much nearer to pulp 
and paper mills in the Baltic coun- 
tries and Finland than they are to 
Soviet mills. Dependent, of course. 
upon the peace settlement, the So- 
viet Union is likely to draw heavily 
upon the resources of these -coun- 
tries. 

Although the Soviet Union pos- 
sesses great forest areas of certain 
pulping species, it is not likely to 
be in the V-E years an exporter of 
either paper or wood pulp. The So- 
viet Union may eventually desire to 
become an exporter. But in the 
meantime it is more apt to be an 
importer, chiefly from countries list- 
ed here as possibly subject to Soviet 
influence. 


Latin American Republics 


@ This area includes all the re- 
publics of Central America, South 
America and the West Indies. ‘This 
area will be able to satisfy in the 
V-E years less than one-halt of its 
paper needs from domestic produc- 
tion while it will supply only about 
one-fifth of its wood pulp needs. 

Before the war a large amount of 
wood pulp and paper was i:mported 
by Argentina from a number of 
European suppliers, but since the 
outbreak of war, Sweden has been 
the only available supplier, with 
shipments going forward under 
“safe conduct” agreement. Though 
these shipments have been inter- 
rupted from time to time, Argen- 
tina has received substantial amounts 
sf wood pulp and newsprint trom 
Sweden. Currently, stocks of wood 
pulp in Argentina are ample to meet 
production needs for many months. 
Argentina has expanded its produc- 
tion of pulp and paper to meet in- 
creased domestic demands. While 
the estimated percentage increases 
are large, the volume is small, be- 
cause output in 1937 was less than 
3,000 tons of wood pulp and 99,000 
tons of paper. 

Production of wood pulp in Brazil 
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in 1937 was insignificant. Since 
thea, however, Brazill has rapidly 
expanded its pulp production capac- 
ity and at the present time has a 
large new pulp and paper mill near- 
ing completion. 

Brazil is endeavoring to become 
as nearly self-sufficient as possible 
in both pulp and paper. With new 
paper mills coming into production, 
it is estimated that Brazil’s output 
of paper and paperboard will con- 
tinue to grow. The anticipated de- 
mand for special types of paper not 
produced in the country probably 
will make the import market ap- 
proximately as large as it was for 
all grades in pre-war years. 

The demand for paper in Chile 
has shown a marked increase from 
year to year, and to meet this de- 
mand domestic production of paper 
has continued to increase notably 
since 1937. 

Chile was in a position similar to 
that of Argentina for many months 
and only limited shipments of pulp 
and paper were available from the 
United States and Canada. In spite 
of the fact that Chile continued 
to receive some wood pulp from 
Sweden, pulp supplies continued 
tight. As a consequence the do- 
mestic production of wood pulp has 
received considerable attention. A 
new pulp and paper mill has been 
under construction since 1939, but 


its completion was delayed by the 


outbreak of the war. It is assumed 
that this mill will be in at least par- 
tial production by 1946. 

Because of new paper production 
capacity which has already come 
into production, plus the new mill 
which, it is assumed, will begin op- 
erations some time in 1946, Chile’s 
postwar production of paper will be 
substantially increased. 

With the increased demand for 
sugar and other products, Cuba’s 
level of business activity and na- 
tional income has shown a sustain- 
ed increase which, it is thought, may 
possibly continue during the post- 
war years. This will be reflected in 
an expanded demand for paper. 

In pre-war years Cuba imported 
considerable quantities of wood pulp 
from Sweden. It is expected that 
Cuban mills will attempt to expand 
their production thereby enlarging 
wood pulp import needs. 

No official figures are available 
as to wood pulp production in Mex- 
ico in 1937. From other available 
information, it is estimated that 
production of pulp in that year was 
about 15,000 tons. 

Since that date Mexico has ex- 
panded its wood pulp production 
capacity to a considerable extent. 
One large pulp and paper mill, 


nearing completion, is expected to 
come into production some time in 
1945. In addition, two other mills 
are planned for operation by 1946. 
The increases in Mexico’s pulp pro- 
duction capacity give reason to be- 
lieve that in V-E 2 and V-E 3 pro- 
duction of wood pulp will be much 
greater than it was in 1937. 

In addition to the three pulp and 
paper mills mentioned, six addition- 
al mills for the manufacture of pa- 
per have been planned. It is ex- 
pected that probably some of these 
mills will be in production in 1946 
and 1947. It is estimated Mexico’s 
paper production in V-E 1 will be 
nearly twice the 1937 figures. 

Peru has continued to meet in- 
creasing demands for paper and 
paperboard by increasing domestic 
production. A new paperboard mill 
is under construction, which will 
materially increase the country’s 
capacity. 

Two new paperboard mills un- 
der construction in Venzuela are 
expected to be in production in 
1945. Because of this increased ca- 
pacity, it is estimated that produc- 
tion of paper and paperboard will 
show increases from two to two and 
a half times that of 1937 by V-E 2 
and V-E 3. 

Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Hai- 
ti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
and El Salvador produce no wood 
pulp and both their output and con- 
sumption of paper are small. 

The paper consumption needs of 
the Central and South American 
countries are now higher than ever 
before, reflecting improved business 
conditions, development of domestic 
industries and an upward trend in 
cultural and educational develop- 
ment. 


Canada-Newfoundland 


@ Until some major change takes 
place which would increase the op- 
portunities for the exportation either 
of newsprint or of other grades 
from Canada, it is unlikely that 
substantial additions to Canadian 
papermaking capacity will be made 
immediately after the war. For a 
number of years excess newsprint 
paper capacity existed in Canada. 
It is probable that any expansion 
undertaken will be counterbalanced 
by the gradual dropping out of 
submarginal properties, in near fu- 
ture years. 

The major immediate factor in 
the output of paper in Canada will 
be the demand by American news- 
paper publishers. To determine the 
course of this demand, the circula- 
tion records of American newspa- 
pers, to compensate for reduction 
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in number of pages per edition ne- 
cessitated by the control orders in 
effect during the war, was used as a 
guide. 

It is assumed that the consump- 
tion needs in Canada will follow 
approximately the same trend as in 
the United States. It is also as- 
sumed that Canada, as it can, will 
attempt to expand its export mar- 
kets in other paper and in news- 
print to take advantage of the op- 
portunities which a _ world-wide 
shortage of paper has created. The 
allowance for this additional pro- 
duction has been approximated. 

It is probable that Great Britain 
will tend to swing back in postwar 
years to its former wood pulp sup- 
pliers, the Scandinavian countries, 
particularly since the availability of 
chemical wood pulps in Canada, 
after exports to the United States 
are taken care of, is rather limited. 
The time considered necessary for 
this adjustment is the three postwar 
years. In view of the fact that the 
reduction in Canadian export to 
Great Britain will be largely in 
groundwood pulp, it is logical to as- 
sume that Canadian paper manufac- 
ture will be increased correspond- 
ingly, and that only a part of the 
chemical pulp which has been 
shipped to Great Britain as a war- 
time necessity will revert to other 
export markets. It is believed that 
Canada will concentrate upon Unit- 
ed States markets rather than other 
markets as a permanent business 
alliance because of the close rela- 
tionship of currency values, cost re- 
lationships, and other competitive 
elements. 


Other Foreign Countries 


@ This area includes Austarlia, In- 
dia, China, Japan, Netherlands In- 
dies, New Zealand, Philippine Is- 
lands and Union of South Africa. 
It ranges from sixth to seventh 
place as world paper and wood pulp 
producer. It is, however, in fourth 
place as a consumer of paper. In 
the V-E years it will probably pro- 
duce about 40% of paper needs: In 
the year V-E 1 the area will produce 
about 90% of its wood pulp need 
which in V-E 2 and 3 falls to about 
65%. This is attributable primarily 
to estimated Japanese wood pulp 
needs during the second two years 
being greater than production fa- 
cilities and reflects what will prob- 
ably happen when they return to a 
peaceful economy. 

China was notably a country with 
a low per capita purchasing power 
and a low consumption of paper 
in pre-war years. The bulk of its 
paper production was handmade and 
exports were insignificant. How- 
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ever, imports, although small in 
tonnage served to take care of 
needs for newsprint and better 
quality writing and printing papers. 

It is not believed that China 
will improve materially in terms of 
industrial expansion or purchasing 
power in V-E 1, V-E 2 or V-E 3. 
However, if the eastern areas of 
China, which were taken over by 
the Japanese in the past decade, in 
particular Manchuria, are returned 
to China, the importance of the 
Chinese pulp and paper production 
will be considerably increased. 

Japan was an important pre-war 
producer of wood pulp made largely 
from domestically produced wood. 
However, it supplemented its own 
pulp production with substantial 
imports, a large part of which went 
into the production of rayon. 

Japan’s paper production also 
was large but its exports and im- 
ports were comparatively small. It 
is probable that the bulk of the 
destruction would be on the main 
Island of Honshu and that the pulp 
and paper mills on the Northern 
Island of Hokkaido and on the 
mainland in Manchuria will not suf- 
fer as much damage. Approximately 
35% of the wood pulp and 65% 
of the paper produced by Japan 
before the war came from mills lo- 
cated on the Island of Honshu. 

In view of the possible loss of 
the pulp and paper production fa- 
cilities in Manchuria and in other 
parts of Japanese-occupied China, 
Japan will have available substan- 
tially fewer production facilities. 

However, assuming war in the 
Far East will have ended prior to 
V-E 2 or V-E 3, Japan probably 
will then be experiencing severe 
economic distress, and may only 
have begun first steps in recovery 
of peace industries. 

Australia, India, the Netherlands 

“Indies, New Zealand, the Philippine 
Islands and the Union of South 
Africa produced relatively small 
quantities of wood pulp in pre- 
war years and their relatively small 
domestic production of paper was 
made almost entirely from imported 
wood pulp. The Philippines pro- 
duced no paper or pulp. This group 
of countries imported about 80,- 
000 tons of wood pulp in 1937 
which accounted for only a very 
small consumption of the total 
world production. 

The production of paper in these 
countries aggregated about 186,000 
tons in 1937, of which Australia 
accounted for about 50% and India 
about 30%. In all these countries 
imports of paper were much larger 
than domestic production and con- 
sisted to a large degree of printing 
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papers, especially newsprint. Pre- 
war records indicate that in most 
of these countries, especially Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the Union 
of South Africa, there has been a 
rapid growth of paper consumption. 
Consumption of the group as a 
whole totaled about 926,000 tons in 
1937, of which approximately 80% 
was imported. 

There has been no war damage 
reported in these countries with the 
exception of the Philippine Islands, 
Netherlands Indies and, to a limited 
degree, in British India. In fact, in 
Australia, New Zealand and the 
Union of South Africa, industrial 
activity has been expanded in pro- 
duction of war material and food 
supplies, and as a consequence re- 
quirements of paper have been sub- 
stantially higher than in pre-war 
years. 

The rate of increase in paper 
needs varies considerably among 
these countries. Substantial increases 
are indicated for Australia, South 
Africa and New Zealand. For the 
group of countries as a whole it is 
estimated that paper needs in V-E 1 
will be about 4% larger than in 


1937, for V-E 2 they will be nearly 
15% greater and for V-E 3 approxi- 
mately 38% larger. 


U. S. Estimates 


@ In the first year after V-E Day 
the possibilities of production of 
both pulp and paper in the United 
States and Canada are limited chief- 
ly to the use of the capacity in op- 
erating conditions on V-E Day. 
Some expansion of production facil- 
ities will occur during this first 
year, but its effect upon output will 
be little. In the second year after 
V-E Day, more new production 
can be expected, for then it is as- 
sumed the war with Japan will be 
over or drawing to a close, but the 
increases will still be relatively 
small. The elapsed time will not be 
enough for much added output 
from new major units or new mills 
Moreover, it is probable that during 
the second year the normally sub- 
marginal mills will begin to fall out 
of the production line, especially 
those which require substantial ex- 
penditures for repairs and replace- 
ments. It is improbable that the net 
increase in capacity will be great in 
V-E 2. 

In the third postwar year it is 
likely that a substantial net in- 
crease in capacity will occur, al- 
though the offsetting process will 
probably continue. Also, a substan- 
tial capacity increase will have 
grown out of the general repair and 


replacement programs which every 
mill in the industry will have to 
undertake when materials flow 
freely. 

Since 1942 little capacity has 
been added to the wood pulp indus. 
try. It is possible to arrive at a 
fairly reliable index of practical op. 
erating capacity by adding the rated 
or actual capacity of the facilities 
added after 1942 to the actual pro. 
duction records established during 
the first 6 months of 1942, a pe. 
riod in which labor, materials, and 
transportation were adequate and 
prices were favorable. This sum 
amounts to 11,244,000 tons of an. 
nual operating capacity in wood 
pulp on V-E Day. Realization of 
this figure depends upon increas. 
ing the flow of materials, partic. 
ularly of pulpwood and full-time op. 
eration of every facility. 

In the first year after V-E Day. 
the backward trek of labor from 
war production plants and from 
military service will gradually aug. 
ment the labor supply for the in. 
dustry. It is assumed that 2 years 
will be required to bring wood 
pulp production to this capacity 
and that about half of idle capacity 
as of V-E Day will be brought into 
production in V-E 1. Wood pulp 
production in V-E 1 is estimated at 
10,658,000 tons. 

In V-E 2 there will be further 
improvements and expansion in go- 
ing concerns. There will likewise be 
eliminations. It is assumed that these 
processes will offset each other dur- 
ing the first 2 postwar years. Maxi- 
mum United States wood pulp pro 
duction in V-E 2 is estimated at 
11,244,000 tons. 

The third year after V-E Day is 
the first year in which a net in- 
crease in wood pulp operating ca 
pacity of substantial proportions 
can be expected. How much this 
will be is difficult to estimate, espe 
cially in the case of market pulp. 
for here numerous economic and 
political problems are involved, the 
solution of which may swing w 
pulp production either up or down 
A net increase of 450,000 tons in 
practical operating capacity is set 
up. This results in an estimate of 
United States wood pulp production 
in V-E 3 of 11,694,000 tons. 

The amount of wood pulp which 
is now being withheld from inte 
grated manufacturers to supply 
manufacturers who own or control 
no sources of wood pulp supply. 
will be affected when the War Pro- 
duction Board’s Wood Pulp Alloca- 
tion Program is terminated. This 
should not necessarily have serious 
bearing upon the over-all produc 
tion of paper; it would affect the 
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U. S. CONSUMPTION NEEDS—The basis 
for estimating United States consumption needs 
of paper was established by relating appar- 
ent consumption of paper (production plus 
imports less exports) for the years 1929 to 
1939 to the non-durable goods segment of the 
gross national product. The relationship estab- 
lished during this period is expressed by the 
regression equation y — a -+ bx, where (y) 
equals the consumption need and (x) equals 
the non-durable goods segment of gross na- 
tional product in 1940 prices. 

The year 1939 represents the last year in 
which apparent consumption can be considered 
equal to ‘“‘consumption needs” (for civilian 
use), for in the following years apparent con- 


distribution of production between 
manufacture and grade classifica- 
tions. 

American wood pulp exports may 
rise slightly even in V-E 1, if ex- 
pected increases in production are 
realized. This is based upon the as- 
sumption that American export mills 
will want to strengthen their posi- 
tion generally and, from a long 
range point of view, maintain or in- 
crease some of the markets obtained 
during the war. On the other hand 
they are unlikely to seek export out- 
lets beyond rather definite limits 
for competition in foreign markets 
can become more severe than in 
the domestic field. 

Long Range Outlook 
@ Looking beyond V-E 3, prevail- 


ing trends toward increased indus- 


sumption includes military needs. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to estimate the civilian and mili- 
tary needs separately. Paper mill reports to 
the War Production Board for the third quarter 
of 1943 and the first 6 months of 1944, which 
showed expected paper shipments by end-user 
groups, were used as a basis for determining 
the relationship between total dollar military 
expenditures and tonnage military paper needs. 

United States estimates for the non-durable 
goods segment of gross national product, used 
as a basis to determine consumption needs, were 
supplied by the Business Statistics Unit. These 
estimates employ the same assumptions used 
throughout this report. They assume an un- 
employment volume of 5 to 6 million. Further- 


trialization and social development 
indicate continued expansion of pa- 
per uses. It is conceivable that in 
the next decade, per capita con- 
sumption of paper in several coun- 
tries could well approach the level 
of the United States (300 tons per 
person compared with only 25 lbs. 
in some countries.) 

In future years increased wood 
pulp production in terms of millions 
of tons will be needed. Present 
economic and technical conditions 
indicate that the greater supply 
must come from the coniferous for- 
ests of the United States and Alas- 
ka, Canada and the Soviet Union. 
This does not infer that the pulp 
output of many other countries will 
not increase, but the large tonnages 


which the world will need will have 





more, they indicate that industrial activity in 
the V-E years will be about 21% above the 
1939 level. 

Estimates of both civilian and military con- 
sumption needs were made in terms of pre-war 
basis weights, use practices and pre-war ratios 
of fiber content. 

Wartime shortages of paper for civilian uses 
were offset to a considerable extent by in- 
ventory withdrawals. To bring over-all inven- 
tories in the grades which are usually stocked 
to a reasonable level by the end of V-E 3, 
200,000 tons have been added to consumption 
needs in V-E 1, 400,000 tons in V-E 2 and 
600,000 tons in V-E 3 as shown in Table V. 


to come principally from the coun- 
tries with abundant pulpwood re- 
sources of suitable species. 

The association of wood pulp pro- 
duction with an expanding world 
economy in the years ahead surely 
means a greater dependence of the 
world importing countries upon the 
raw material supplies of the few ex- 
porting nations. It is likely that rela- 
tively small discrepancies between 
supplies and requirements will have 
far-reaching effects upon world 
prices and distribution. It will be- 
come increasingly important in the 
future to have available better and 
more detailed factual information 
and ‘that such pertinent data are 
exchanged among the nations of the 
world. It should cover in detail for- 
est resources, production of forest 
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Estimated U. S. Paper and Pulp Consumption Needs Compared with Production (In 1,000 short tons) 





Paper and Paperboard 


Wood Pulp 
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Domestic 
procuction 


Percent of 
consumption 
needs pro- 
duced by U. S, 


manufacturers needs 


Consumption 


Percent of 
coneumption 
needs pro- 
duced by U, S, 
manufacturers 


Domestic 
production 
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6.573 77.4 
5,93 79.0 
6,993 78,8 
8, 960 88.7 
10,375 88.7 
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9,972 91.1 
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Estimated U. S. Wood Pulp Consumption Needs (In 1,000 short tons) 
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1) Paper 
production 


2) Consumed 
in paper 
production 


2) Paper to 
pulp ratio 


Consumed in 
non~paper 
pulp products 


Allowance 

for in- 
crease in 
inventory 


Consumption 
needs 
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11,381 
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17,762 
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Paper production 1937-1943 Bureau of the Census, U. S, Department of Commerce; 1944 and VE years esti- 
mated; by Pulp end Paper Unit, Bureau Foreign end Domestic Commerce U, S, Department or Commerce, 
Paper to. pulp ratio and wood pulp consumption figures in brackets have been estimated; others from 


Bureau of the Census reports, 


products, international trade and 
numerous related subjects. 


Paper and Paper Board Needs 
@ In V-E 1 estimated United 
States paper production is less than 
estimated needs to be met from do- 
mestic production by 1,506,000 tons. 
This would seem to indicate that 
for the first year after victory in 
Europe a fairly substantial shortage 
of paper will continue in the Unit- 
ed States. This analysis indicates 
that, with a continuing shortage in 
paper, some limitations on use, basis 
weights, and maximum inventories 
ray be necessary during V-E 1. 


Estimated U. S. Paper Produc- 
tion With Realistic Domestic 
and Export Needs to be Met 
from Domestic Production 


(1,000 short tons) 





met from do- 


mestic pro- 


*Estimated 
duction 


producti 
tEstimated 
needs to be 
greater or 
less than 
needs 


Production 








V-E 1 __ 18,611 
V-E 2 _.. 19,221 
V-E 3 _.. 19,157 


20,117 —1,506 
18,478 -+ 743 
18,930 -+ 227 





*Believed to represent maximum ca- 
pacity. 
}Includes export needs. 


For V-E 2, with a possible United 
States production estimated at 743, 
000 tons greater than needs to be 
met from domestic output, a grad- 
ual easing of the paper situation in 
this country would appear evident. 
However, the pent-up demands for 
inventory replenishment, probably 
not capable of being satisfied in 
V-E 1, would probably have to be 
met largely in V-E 2, thereby im 
directly enlarging the demand for 
paper from domestic production. 
This could be expected to result in 
a continued tight paper market 
through the second year after vic 
tory in Europe. 

For V-E 3, possible domestic 
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Estimated U. S. Paper-Paperboard Consumption Needs (In 1,000 short tons) 
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Consumption needs assumed to be equal to avparent consumption (production + imports - exporte) with no adjustments for in- 


ventory changes since year-end stock deta not aveilable, 
consumption and the non-durable goods portion of gross national product for the years 1929 - 1939 


Projected consumption needs besed on relationship between apparent 


Military reouirements 


estimated by relating total dollars of war expenditures to calculated military paper use during the third quarter of 1943 
and first six months of 1944; this ratio was applied to estimsted total war expénditures in other war and post-war years 
with some further minor adjustments for differences in types of vaper used during the nine-yeer period 


Basie weights were adjusted for the war end post-war years 1939 - VE-3. 
ments were as follows: 1939 to 1941 no adjustment; 1942 - 3%; 1943 - 64; 194l - 12%, VE-1 - 


production is estimated at 227,000 
tons greater than needs to be met 
from United States production. This 
quantity is relatively small, being 
only about 1% of estimated needs 
and thereby suggests that a tight pa- 
per market will continue through 
the third year after V-E Day. 

Looked at in another way, these 
figures are highly significant. They 
show that in the first V-E year even 
if our productive facilities run at a 
maximum speed, they will produce 
about 114 million tons less than we 
should produce. In the second year 
they indicate that if the productive 
machine runs at capacity, it will 
produce a little more than we real- 
ly need, and the same is true of 
the third year, but at a decreasing 
rate. The significant point is that 
we are going to utilize our paper 
productive facilities at maximum 
rates and that the margin of excess 
Paper productive capacity is so 
small as to place the United States 
in a difficult position. 


Wood Pulp Requirements 
@ At the beginning of this report 
estimates are shown for the wood 
pulp consumption needs of the 
United States in the 3 years after 
V-E Day. These estimates were de- 
tived by conversion of actually ex- 
pected paper production into wood 
pulp, plus estimated needs for wood 
pulp in the manufacture of non- 
Paper pulp products. Obviously, 
wood pulp cannot be consumed un- 
less there is actual plant capacity 


capable of utilizing the pulp. 

On the other hand, it is possible 
to determine indicated requirements 
for wood pulp to meet estimated 
United States paper needs from do- 
mestic production plus needs for 
non-paper pulp products, exports 
and inventory allowances. 

U. S. total indicated require- 
ments for wood pulp in the first 
year after V-E Day are approxi- 
mately 2,913,000 tons greater than 
estimated production. For V-E 2 


Comparison of Estimated U. S. 
Production With Total Indi- 
cated Requirements 


(1,000 short tons) 





indicated 
requirements 
Production 
greater or 
less than 
indicated 
requirements 


g 
> 


Total 





V-E 1 13,571 
12,714 


13,467 


—2,913 
V-E 2 —1,470 
V-E 3 $773 


INDICATED REQUIREMENTS—This term 
means the theoretical quantity of domestic wood 
pulp production which could be consumed or 
exported, with no allowance for imports of 
pulp. It is a derived figure calculated without 
any regard as to whether or not domestic plant 
capacities are available to produce or consume 
such quantities. 





Indicated requirements for domestic wood pulp 
production were determined by first converting 
this realistic estimate of paper and paperboard 
needs to be met from domestic production into 
wood pulp. To this was added estimates of wood 
pulp needed for United States production of 
nonpaper products, plus alowance for inven- 
tory, resulting in figures showing indicated re- 
quirements for wood pulp for domestic use. 
To determine total indicated requirements it 
is necessary to add estimated exports. 


The adjustment factors used for civilian require 


Of; VE-2 - 64, VE-3 44, 


production is 1,470,000 tons less 
than total indicated requirements 
while V-E 3 is about 1,773,000 tons 


less. 


Analyses of indicated require- 
ments for wood pulp are significant 
inasmuch as if only V-E 1 were con- 
sidered, without projection into ex- 
pected conditions in V-E 2 and 
V-E 3, then the large apparent de- 
ficiency in United States wood pulp 
production to meet total indicated 
requirements, amounting to over 
2,900,000 tons, would seem to in- 
dicate the need for substantial and 
immediate domestic wood pulp ca- 
pacity expansion. However, for the 
2 succeeding years, V-E 2 and 
V-E 3, the apparent deficiency in 
wood pulp is even less than im- 
ports in the pre-war year 1937 after 
allowing for reasonable expansion in 
United States capacity and produc- 
tion of wood pulp. 


It is believed that the United 
States will continue to be an im- 
porter of wood pulp during this 3- 
year period. During the period 1935 
through 1939 the United States im- 
ported an average of 2,068,000 tons 
of wood pulp. Then during the war 
years, when sources of supply from 
northern European countries were 
cut off imports of wood pulp from 
Canada have averaged slightly over 
1,000,000 tons per year. Particularly 
in view of needs for market pulp 
for non-integrated paper mills in 
the United States, when the War 
Production Board wood pulp al- 


location program is terminated, it is 
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Indicated U. S. Woodpulp Requirements Including 
Exports (In 1,000 short tons) 



































Total 
indicated es 
Estimated Indicated requirements 
paper needs (1 requirements Wood pulp Allowance for wood 
to be met for wood needed for for Indicated Re- (domestic 
from domestic | 1) Ratio of pulp for U. S&S. production| increase quirements for Wood indicated 
production paper U. S. paper of non~paper in wood pulp for pulp requirements 
Year to pulp product ion products inventory domestic use Exports | plus exports) 
1937 eeeteeeere 12,969 64.0 8,300 272 al 8,572 323 8, 
IGF cocccoce oo 11,213 64.0 7,176 230 - 7,406 140 + 
1999 cocccce wee Se 3692 64.9 8,763 23 - 8,996 140 9,136 
1 cecccecece j 64.0 9,261 32) - 9,605 481 10,086 
Oe on 15, 723 64.9 10,063 331 - 10,394 329 10,723 
INE crocccecee 15,157 64.6 9,791 4o9 - 10,200 378 10,578 
a 20,913 62.4 13,050 514 - 13,564 301 13,865 
1 poeteonche 22,016 60.4 13,298 570 : 13,868 234 14,102 
VEa8 cccccocvce 20,117 61.0 12,271 625 400 13,296 275 13,571 
WHO cccccecece 18,478 63.0 11,641 473 300 12,414 300 12,714 3 
VEHs wn ccccccce 18,930 65.0 12,305 537 300 13,142 325 13,467 
(1) Yor the years 1939-1943 the paper to pulp ratios were calculated from actual paper mill experience as reported to the Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. rtment of Commerce, and the War Production Bosrd. The year 1940 was revised from 67.5 to 64.0. ‘The c 
years 1937, 1938 and 1 to VE-3 were estimated by the Pulp end Paper Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. e 
Department of Commerce. 
probably likely that such mills will Swedish Pulp Exports— Production Rates 
seek supplies of available foreign 46% to Europe; 44% to U.S. = Belo is an interesting diag 
market pulp. Should wood pulp im-  @ The U. S. War Production Board showing the percentage of paper 
ports return to the approximate pre-_ recently informed its magazine industry production as compared with capa: 
war level then it would appear, advisory committee that Sweden plans to city for each month over the past e 
over-all, that no further expansion ‘send 46% of its year exports of wood eight years. This is only for mills 


in wood pulp plant capacity in the 
United States is needed to meet the 
theoretical indicated requirements 
beyond the expectations as already 
set forth in this report and which 
are included in the estimates of do- 
mestic wood pulp production. 


Doug Armstrong Becomes 


pulp to liberated European countries and 
Britain; 44% to the United States and 
ten per cent to South America and other 
markets. 

Sweden was said to have stocks of 
100,000 tons of pulp ready to ship to 
the U. S. 


Swedish Exporters Comment 
On Pulp Prices 


@ According to Swedish pulp exporters, 


reporting to the American Paper 
and Pulp Assn. 

It is based on a six-day week. 

The comparative annual produc 
tion of rates of mills reporting to 
APPA and of mills reporting to 
National Paperboard Assn. (on 
inch-hours basis) are shown in the 
following table: 










































































New Salem Superintendent quoted in a Stockholm news release, APPA NPA 
@ Douglas B. Armstrong has been ap- American prices for their pulp are ac- Y Mill Mills 
. . : ceptable apparently only for f.o.b. at ear ils 1 

pointed paper mill superintendent at 
O Pulp & P Co.. Sal O present. The future export to U. S., foes 71.5% 64% 
ee ae aper \0., salem, Vre-, these exporters say, will depend a great C 
succeeding J. D. Kaster, Jr. deal on postwar freight rates. 7 ...__.. EAP 77% | 
Mr. Armstrong, who had for many 1940 85.6% 78%) 
years been color expert and beater room Manager of Quebec Mill 1941 97.4% 92% 
foreman, was appointed to his new post @ E. D. Hyndman has been appointed 1942 90.4% 84%, 
in late January by Nils G. Teren, vice assistant executive manager of Anglo- 1943 87.8% 93% 
president and general manager of the Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills at Quebec ee 7 
company. City. ee 88.4% 93% 
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1937 1938 


* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Association. 


1939 


1940 1941 


1942 1943 1944 


Does not include mills reporting to National 


Paperboard Association, except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard are produced and separate ton- 
Does not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


nage figures are not readily available. 
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hese Bear Brand Chemicals for the 
estern Paper Industry 


AMMONIA 
CAUSTIC SODA 
CHLORINE 
SULPHUR DIOXIDE 
ZINC HYDROSULPHITE 





GREAT WESTERN DIVISION 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Seattle SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA . Los Angeles 


@ Dow’s Great Western facil- 
ities are devoted primarily to 
the manufacture of chemicals 
for Western industry. Its line 
of products, always uniform and 
always readily available, is the 
preference of many Pacific 
Coast paper producers. 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 
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PULP & PAPER INDUSTRI 


Acid Filter Specially Built for Soundview Mill 
Achieves Extremely Clean Product 


Es 





1. Acid Filter at Soundview Pulp 
Co. Shows four 16-ft. tanks. A 
6x6 balancing tank is shown on 
extreme right. Control house is 
in center. Directly in front of it 
is the clear well. On lower right 
are shown lead-piped raw and 
filtered acid lines. Vent system is 
piping around topside of tanks. 


2. Inside of control house. On 
back wall are flow and pressure 
gauges. 


@ Pictures on this page show an acid 
filter at Soundview Pulp Co., Everett, 
Wash., which was designed and built 
specifically for the purpose of achieving 
an extremely clean acid in order to 
manufacture a high grade specialty 
bleached sulphite pulp. 

As is well known now, since the War 
Department authorized reference to mills 
making wood pulp for manufacture into 
smokeless powder, Soundview is one of 
the companies which is engaged in this 
emergency war production. That was 
the immediate reason for the installa- 
tion of the filter plant, designed and in- 
stalled by Northwest Filter Co., headed 
by William R. Gibson, a veteran in this 
type of work in the west. But with the 


= 














trend toward further refinement and 
improvement of pulps for postwar mar- 
kets, the acid filter promises to be an 
important unit in the postwar picture 
at Soundview. 

It is an especially compact filter—the 
four tanks are each of 16-foot diameter 
—for a mill which is rated the largest 
in the world in the sulphite industry, 
producing 550 tons daily. The filter 
incorporates a system of back washing 
with water in such a manner that none 
of the acid is lost in the cycling system. 

Every part of it was made specifically 
for this mill. The tanks are made of 
six-inch wood staves. They have high 
silica filter sand beds with lead under- 
drains and piping. 


3. Outlet piping for one fil 
tank with lead acid outlet 
right side and castiron wash pi 
ing on the left. Valve extensiai 
are shown behind the pipes. B 
acid inlet valves in Photo Ne 
are directly above these exté 
sions and outlets. 


4. Side view of filter, sho 
two of four tanks and clear 


ym tank. 


Settling tanks in previous use are 
included in the acid cleaning cycle 
this new installation is an additic 
step between those older tanks, wh 
now might be called pre-settling tank 
and the final acid storage. 

An interesting part of this equipn 
is the small 6 x 6 balancing tank ¢ 
the extreme right of the general vié 
and the clear well which is directly 
front of the small control house. 
acid flow through the plant is contro 
at a uniform rate by means of the & 
ancing tank and the clear well level c@ 
trollers which automatically compe 
for loss of head through the filters. 

The four filters are designed so as 
require backwashing only once a days 
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PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Reopening of Rayonier’s Shelton Mill Assured 
As Result of Olympic Peninsula Timber Deal 


@ News of outstanding importance 
to the entire North American pulp 
and paper industry and, almost im- 
mediately, to the national war ef- 
fort, is the sale this month of ex- 
tensive timberlands of Bloedel, 
Donovan Lumber Mills in western 
Washington to Rayonier Incorpor- 
ated. 

The sale involved many millions 
of feet of timber in the northern 
area of the Olympic peninsula. It 
made Rayonier one of the largest 
timber operators of the west. 

In announcing the deal on Feb. 
8, Edward Bartsch, president of 
Rayonier Incorporated, said it would 
assure “the early reopening” of the 
company’s 200-tons-per-day bleach- 
ed sulphite pulp mill at Shelton, 
Wash., shut down since August 
1943 because of lack of pulpwood. 
The work of getting the mill in 
shape to operate again may take 
several weeks, depending on extent 
of changes and improvements. 

From 400-500 men and women 
will be provided with employment. 


The immediate importance of 
this development to the war effort 
cannot be fully explained by merely 
adding Shelton’s 200 tons a day to 
the high grade bleached sulphite 
production of the continent. 

It also should be considered that 
the Rayonier mills operate in an 
extremely limited and critical field 
in producing the rayon grades of 
dissolving pulp. The War Produc- 
tion Board has been most anxious 
to get the mill into operation again 
because of the acute shortage of all 
pulps, especially the high grades 
which are of strategic military im- 
portance. 

That’s the immediate picture. 
But from the long term point of 
view, the deal takes on a special 
added importance because it helps 
to insure for many years the opera- 
tions of one of the biggest com- 
panies in the industry and contin- 
ued production from a great forest 
area, perhaps on a perpetual basis. 


Since Mr. Bartsch became presi- 
dent over a year ago, Rayonier has 
been aggressively acquiring timber 
lands in different areas of western 
Washington from Willapa Harbor 
to the north end of Olympic Penin- 
sula. There have been a number of 
deals reported, but this is undoubt- 
edly the most important. 

Indicating the extent of the deal, 
merely described as one involving 


millions of dollars, is the fact that 
in 20 years of operating in these 
holdings, Bloedel, Donovan has at 
times employed from 1,000 to 1,200 
loggers. According to veteran log- 
gers of the area, there is no doubt 
that Rayonier has become the big- 
gest operator on the Olympic penin- 
sula. 

The fir stands, of course, were 
the principal objective of the lum- 
ber operator but in the future the 
hemlock and faster-growing pulp- 
wood species in the region will be 
utilized by Rayonier. The purchase 
is also expected to facilitate entry 
to other Rayonier stands. 

Combined daily capacities of 
three Rayonier Olympic peninsula 
mills—at Shelton, Hoquiam and 
Port Angeles is 760 tons of bleached 
sulphite pulp. 


The Rayonier Announcement 


@ Following is the press release an- 
nouncing the deal: 

Edward Bartsch, president of Rayonier 
Incorporated, the country’s largest manu- 
facturer of dissolving pulps, announced 
arrangements have been made to pur- 
chase the timber holdings and logging 
equipment of the Bloedel, Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills located on the Olympic Penin- 
sula in Washington. Bloedel, Donovan 
is one of the prominent logging con- 
cerns in the Pacific Northwest. While 
the purchase terms were not disclosed 
in the announcement, it is understood 
that the transaction will involve several 
million dollars. 

The manufacture of dissolving pulp, 
an essential raw material for making 
rayon, cellophane, photographic papers, 
plastics, explosives and other cellulose- 
base products, depends upon a continu- 
ous supply of pulpwood. The new 
purchase will assure a sufficient supply. 
of logs to permit the early reopening of 
the company’s Shelton mill which was 
closed in August 1943, due to a short- 
age of logs. The company’s other plants 
at Grays Harbor and Port Angeles, 
Washington, and Fernandina, Florida, 
have been operating at capacity. 

Reopening of the Shelton mill will 
place the company in position to meet 
the requirements of its customers and 
obviate the necessity for them to import 
dissolving pulps from abroad. Mill ca- 
pacity of dissolving pulp manufacturers 
in the United States and Canada will 
then be sufficient to meet the increased 
domestic demands, including the much 
larger requirements in the tire yarn, 
cellophane and nitrating fields. 


Bloedel, Donovan Operation 


Just what the effect the sale of its 
Clallam County timber and logging op- 
erations will have on Bloedel, Donovan’s 
two sawmills at Bellingham has not yet 
been determined, but J. H. Bloedel, 
chairman of the board, authorized the 
statement that at least one of the mills 
will continue to operate for some years 
to come. 


Mr. Bloedel’s largest operations will 
be ‘in British Columbia, where Blo 
Stewart & Welch, Ltd., of which Mp 
Bloedel is chairman of the board, has 4 
large sawmill and shingle mill at Pog 
Alberni, a large sawmill at Great Cen 
tral, and a large shingle mill at Vay 
couver, with supporting stands of timber 
behind all these manufacturing plants 
The company is also planning to ereg 
a pulp mill at Port Alberni. 

Bloedel, Donovan Lumber Mills started 
operating on the Olympic Peninsula ig 
1924, having acquired substantial stands 
of timber in that region. Its first log. 
ging was in the so-called Goodyear 
tract which was tributary to Clallam Bay, 
where the company established its boom. 
ing grounds, shops, offices, etc. From 
this location the firm gradually extended 
its Clallam Bay & Southern Railroad 
into the region of Lake Pleasant and 
thence in a westerly and southerly direc. 
tion to near Forks, which is the southern 
terminus of the line. 

In more recent years the company de- 
veloped its timber holdings in the Hoko 
area and it is in this region that most of 
its remaining stand of timber was lo 
cated. 

Bloedel, Donovan Lumber Mills has 
logged in excess of 4,000,000,000 feet of 
timber on the Olympic Peninsula. It 
had some 104 miles of logging railroad. 
In some years the firm produced as high 
as 300,000,000 feet of logs from this 
area and as much as 125,000,000 feet 
from other areas. 


Mr. Bloedel’s Statement 

In a statement of the sale, Mr. Bloedel 
said: 

“Since it has become the policy of the 
United Forest Service, which owns tim- 
ber on the Olympic Peninsula, to sell 
its timber mainly to local firms, it would 
have been increasingly difficult for our 
company to have acquired Forest Service 
stumpage. 

“The Park Service, which is under the 
Department of the Interior, in recent 
years has vastly expanded its land hold- 
ings in this region. The Olympic Monu- 
ment originally contained only around 
350,000 acres and not very much timber 
of commercial value. Now the Park em- 
braces around a million acres and carries 
a stand of timber that has been estimated 
at 17,000,000,000 feet. Much of this 
timber is mature and should be har 
vested, but the Park Service refuses to 
permit harvesting of this crop, and even 
refused to permit cutting on a selective 
basis of high grade spruce which was so 
badly needed by the government for the 
construction of airplanes. Instead the 
government spent a vast sum of money 
trying to get spruce in remote areas of 
far away Alaska. 

“The timber which we have sold runs 
heavily to spruce and hemlock. It is 
on the western fringe of the fir belt. 
The timber is far better suited for the 
manufacture of pulp than it is for lum- 
ber, which is one reason we decided to 
sell it to Rayonier Incorporated.” 


State’s Timber Plan 
@ As this issue went to press, the Wash- 
ington state land department planned to 
open up more than a billion feet of 
Olympic Peninsula school lands to Grays 
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aximum Thickener Efficiency 


In Minimum 


Superimposed tray compartments of the Dorr 
Balanced Tray Thickener make it the only type 
of Thickener providing 100 percent tray efficiency 
and therefore maximum utilization of floor area. 

Compartments are arranged in parallel, each 
with separate feed and overflow but having a 
single sludge discharge in common. Due to “Bal- 
anced Tray” construction and positive sludge seal, 
each compartment functions as’ an individual 
Thickener. 

Compartments may vary in number from two 
to six, depending on diameter of the unit. Con- 
tinuous thickening is thus effected in less space 
than in batch thickening or in types of Tray 
Thickeners the designs of which do not permit 
100 per cent utilization of the area of each tray. 

Maximum density of underflow completes the 
overall economy of the Dorr Balanced Tray 
Thickener. 

There are Dorr Balanced Tray Thickeners as 
small as six foot diameter and as large as 90 foot 
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NEAREST 


Tray Area 


diameter, handling either a few tons daily or 
several hundred tons daily—evidence that the 
Balanced Tray principle (exclusive with Dorr) 
is adaptable to the needs of both small and 
large processors. 


FEATURES 


e Maximum Utilization of Floor Area. 

@ 100 per cent Tray Efficiency. 

e Each compartment operates as a separate Thickener. 

@ Maximum Underflow Density. 

e The Design lends itself to construction of any of 
the following materials: Standard Steel + Corrosion 
Resisting Metals - Rubber Covered > Wood Trays» 
Insulated Tanks. 

Write for Bulletin No. 3001, “Thickening and Clari- 

fication” —or call in a Dorr Engineer and let him help 

you with your thickening problems. 
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| THE DORR COMPANY, ENGINEERS 


- 570 LEXINGTON AVE. 
WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. 
+ » 80 RICHMOND ST. W. 
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- « + COOPER BUILDING 
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RESEARCH AND TESTING LABORATORIES 


NEW YORK 22, N.Y. . 
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WESTPORT, CONN. 
SUGAR PROCESSING 
PETREE & DORR DIVISION 
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Harbor and Port Angeles pulp and lum- 
ber mills. A $100,000 appropriation 
for this purpose was before the legisla- 
ture. 

The timber is located on the west and 
southwest slopes of the peninsula, equi- 
distant from the two mill areas and 
easily accessible to good highways. 

e timber would be sold on a com- 
petitive bid basis provided the legislature 
approves funds for setting up the unit. 

The tract contains 200,000 acres of 
hemlock, fir, cedar and spruce which, 
it was pointed out, would substantially 
prolong the life of pulp and lumber 
mills in those areas. 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Legislation Required 


For New Bloedel Mill 
@ Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Ltd., made 
further progress during the past month 
in settling preliminary arrangements for 
the establishment of a kraft mill at Port 
Alberni, Vancouver Island, following 
conferences between company representa- 
tives and the municipal council. 
Agreement was reached on a 20 year 
fixed assessment which will now be sub- 
mitted to the British Columbia govern- 
ment for approval. Enabling legisla- 
tion will have to be passed by the pro- 
vincial legislature, now in session. 


Rayonier Incorporated Establishes Timber 
And Engineering Divisions in New Olympia 


@ Rayonier Incorporated’s newly cre- 
ated timber and engineering divisions 
have established joint headquarters in 
one of the most attractive modern build- 
ings of Olympia, Wash., recently visited 
by a representative of PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY. 

Here vice president Martin N. Deg- 
geller, his staff of six assistants in the 
timber division and the present staff of 
four central office engineers each have 
fluorescent-lighted, airy, well-equipped 
individual offices. Also there is a well- 
appointed draughting room and an- 
other room for accountants. 

This is all in the compact, one-story 
building at 215 East Fifth Ave., which 
formerly was the Telephone Building, 
just a block and a half from the Olym- 
pian Hotel. It is quickly spotted as it 
has maroon-and-white Carrara _ glass 
front. 

. C, Milton Wilson, whose appointment 

as chief engineer of the company, is 
announced by president Edward Bartsch, 
has arrived in Olympia and is temporar- 
ily living in the Olympian while seeking 
a home for his wife and two children. 


In the timber division, besides Mr. 
Deggeller, are G. M. Rhebeck, who is in 
charge of log purchases and sales; C. J. 
Vincent, in charge of logging operations; 
W. J. Snyder, forester, and H. L.Hooker, 
D. J. Flagg and C. P. Pauly, assistants. 
Mr. Hooker for some years represented 
Rayonier in the Orient. 


Four Engineers In Olympia 
@ In the engineering division with Mr. 
Wilson are J. G. E. (Jack) Ellis, former 
resident engineer at the Shelton, Wash., 
mill, who recently designed hydraulic log 
barking plants for the Hoquiam and 
Port Angeles, Wash., mills; Louis Van 
Arsdale, who also came from Shelton, 
and Holland H. Houston, engineer pre- 
viously making his headquarters in the 
Seattle Rayonier offices. 

A number of secretaries and others 
complete the Olympia staff. 

Mr. Deggeller, who made the move 
from Seattle some time ago, has his wife 
and three year old boy settled in a home 
near the office. Mr. Deggeller gradu- 
ated in civil engineering from the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1916 and has 


When this is done the company wil] 
seek priority on the necessary equipmen 
and arrange for its delivery. 

The Bloedel mill, as proposed, will 
produce 50,000 tons of kraft a year and 
employ about 200 men and women. 


Alcohol Plant Engineer Back 
@ Edgar Putnam, consulting engineer 
with the Puget Sound Pulp and Timber 
Co., is now back at his desk after re. 
covering from an apendectomy. Mr, 
Putnam has been with the company 
during design and construction of the 
new alcohol plant, and came to Belling. 
ham, Wash., in March 1944. 


Offices 


been with Rayonier since 1938 after 
some 20 years with James D. Lacey, 
timberland factors. His elevation to the 
vice presidency, along with William E, 
Breitenbach, resident manager at Port 
Angeles, was announced recently by Mr, 
Bartsch. 

The new chief engineer, Mr. Wilson, 
comes from New York City, where he 
was born and educated. He received 
AB, BS and mechanical engineering de- 
grees at Columbia University in—re. 
spectively—1926, ’27 and ’28. He isa 
licensed professional engineer in New 
York and New Jersey. 

For a number of years Mr. Wilson 
was with Clyde R. Place, skyscraper con- 
sulting engineer, builder of Rockefeller 
Center, the Waldorf-Astoria, the Lex 
ington, the Lincoln and other skyscrapers 
of Manhattan. During the war, Mr. 
Wilson served as special production con. 
sultant, U. S. Army Air Forces, Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, and later as execu- 
tive engineer on a confidential war re 
search program in New York City. 


St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co. Re-Logging Salvage 
Project Described at Pacific Logging Congress 


@ Closer utilization of far western for- 
est stands was a principal subject of the 
three-day Pacific Logging Congress, at 
Seaside, Ore., Jan. 10-12, which broke 
all records for attendance in its 35-year 
history, with 1,200 registered. 

The meeting got in right under the 
wire before War Mobilizer James Byrnes 
clamped down on conventions. 

Harry Carswell, of the logging depart- 
ment of St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co., 
told of a successful re-logging undertak- 
ing by that company. Re-logging of land 
where big timber already has been re- 
moved is one of the new ideas in the 
west for greater wood utilization. 

“Our company recently bought sev- 
eral thousand acres of logged off land 
and started re-logging,” said Mr. Cars- 
well. “We took 7,000,000 feet (about 
12,000 cords) off an area that had been 
logged in 1936. In another area we sal- 
vaged 6,000,000 feet. This material stood 
us about $19.50 per thousand feet, but 
we obtained quite a lot of peeler logs. 

“We got more chips per thousand feet 
than we ever obtained from logs we pur- 
chased in the open log market.” 

Robert Filberg, Comox Logging & Ry. 
Co., told of results of the “Ladysmith 
experiment,” a re-logging project on 
Vancouver Island to furnish wood for 


the Powell River Co., pulp and paper 
mills. He said: 

“The cost varied with the plan fol- 
lowed and with the amount of material 
salvaged. As we went down in size the 
cost increased. If we took 50 per cent 
of the material on the ground the cost 
was only a third of that when we were 
taking 100 per cent. It took about 700 
feet of log material to make a cord. It 
cost about a man-day in wages to pro- 
duce a unit of salvaged material. We 
took off from 12 to 25 cords per acre. 
We tried all kinds. of methods. but I 
think the best method will be to cut 
the material into cord length, throw 
it up into piles and load into trucks 
with some sort of a clamshell arrange- 
ment.” 

Axel Brandstrom, forester, Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., gave some history of log- 
ging of that company. 

F. H. Brundage, western log and lum- 
ber administrator for the WPB, said Pa- 
cific Coast pulp mills of U. S. took 
1,437,000,000 ft. in 1944 in the fir re- 
gion, a gain of 177,598,000 ft. over 
1943. All fir production was 76,000,000 
ft. more than in 1943, with sawmills and 
other plants getting over 8,000,000 ft. 

“How you did it, I don’t know,” he 
told the loggers, citing greater handicaps 


in shortages of manpower, trucks and 
tires. There is a shortage of 9,800 men 
in the woods in eleven western states, 
he said. 

The convention elected C. Dewey An- 
derson, Vancouver, B. C., as president. 


Weyerhaeuser Studies 


Uses for Defective Logs 

@ The War Production Board has ad- 
vised Portland district priorities chief, 
C. T. Mudge, that priorities were gran 
the Development Laboratory of Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview, Wash, 
for construction of a pilot plant to con 
tinue processing studies in defective lo; 
Cost of the project is set at $159,293. 


Clark T. Heritage, technical director} 


is in charge. 


McGregor Joins M&O 


@ George H. McGregor, formerly with 
Swenson Evaporator Co., and prior to 


that with the U. S. Forest Products La- 


boratory in Madison, Wis., has join 
the Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
International Falls, Minn., as superin- 
tendent. 

Mr. McGregor left a similar position 
in one of the Washington state mi 
about two years ago. 


| 
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TO THE TACOMA PLANT OF HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


The men and women of our Tacoma Plant 
take justifiable pride in the Army-Navy re- 
cognition of the “high achievement in the 
production of war material” that has won 
for them this award. 


Accepting this honor with humility in the 
face of the far greater sacrifices being made 
by our men on the fighting front, Hooker 
employees see in this award a challenge. To 
continue to merit the place they hold in the 


a {e want 


select group of wearers of the Army-Navy 
E Pin is a challenge that. Hooker employees 
are resolved to meet. 


You in the Pulp and Paper Making industry 
of the West Coast also have a part in our 
award. Your splendid cooperation in these 
times has made it possible for Hooker at 
Tacoma to contribute its small share in 
helping our country along the road to vic- 





HOOKER 
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COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. « TACOMA, WASH. «+ 
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New “Pollution” Bill Debated in Washington State;) 
Nationwide Legislation is Remote Possibility 


HE newly inaugurated Demo- 

cratic governor of Washington, 

Monrad C. Wallgren, accord- 
ing to a February 6 United Press 
dispatch, “warned” the state legis- 
lature against passing a new so- 
called “pollution” bill. 

The Governor said the state’s 20 
mills would spend money now to 
rectify the stream situation “if they 
could” and he pointed out that the 
mills are filling a vital war job and 
no action should be taken by the 
legislature to hinder the important 
work of the mills. 

Postwar planning as well as es- 
sential war production of the Wash- 
ington state industry, which employs 
12,900 persons and supports direct- 
ly and indirectly some 60,000 per- 
sons in mill towns and cities (not 
counting paper converting or sales) 
were placed in jeopardy by the bill 
to which the Governor referred. 

As this issue went to press the bill 
had been referred to the state senate 
appropriations committee (it  in- 
volves an appropriation of $140,- 
000). A senate fisheries committee 
had previously approved it and had 
sent it to the rules committee. Up 
to the time the Governor came out 
with his statement of opposition, it 
seemed a hit-or-miss proposition as 
to whether the bill might be pushed 
through. Opponents of the bill felt 
better about their prospects after 
his declaration, but they were far 
from being in a confident mood. 

Senate Bill No. 25, the text of 
which follows at the end of this 
article, is one of the most sweeping 
pieces of legislation of this type ever 
proposed. Not only the pulp in- 
dustry—but all other industries and 
even private individuals and home 
owners faced threat of criminal ac- 
tion, imprisonment or abatement if 


JOSEPH W. 
PECKHAM, 
new Pacific 
Coast Man- 
ager for 
The Bristol 
Co., 40 Ber- 
ry St., San 
Francisco. 
He returned 
west recent- 
ly after two 
years in 
Waterbury, 
Conn., as 
Manager of 
The Bristol 
Co. Devel- 
opment and 
Design En- 
gineering 
Dept. 


found to be “polluting” any waters 
in the state. 

Sweeping powers are invested in 
a single individual, the chairman of 
the commission, who was required 
to have no special qualifications for 
his job. The word “pollution,” as 
usual in these bills, is used loosely. 

Bill No. 25 was introduced by 
State Senator H. N. “Barney” Jack- 
son (Democrat) of Pierce (Taco- 
ma) County, a locomotive mechanic 
for Northern Pacific Railroad in 
civil life and one of two state sena- 
tors in the U. S. Navy who were 
wearing naval uniforms at the cur- 
rent sessions. Mr. Jackson is a 
carpenter’s mate in the Naval Re- 
serve. He has been in the State 
Senate since 1937; often identified 
with so-called sportsmen’s causes. 

At hearings held by the senate 
and house fisheries committees, 
American Federation of Labor 
spokesmen argued against the bill, 
pointing out the threat it made to 
essential war work and to an indus- 
try which was paying the highest 
hourly wage of any pulp and paper 
industries anywhere in the world. 
Sportsmen were among those who 
testified in its favor. 


U. S. Bills 


@ Nationwide legislation was only 
a remote possibility. In Washing- 
ton, D. C., the Spence bill (HR- 
592), a modification of previous 
more radical bills and one which is 
regarded by many industry leaders 
as a “sane” measure, was to be in- 
troduced in the upper house by 
Senator Barkley of Kentucky. 

It did not seem likely, however, that 
the Spence bill would get out of 
committee unless the war is over in 
July. 

There were still more radical bills 
hanging over from last year in the 
House of Representatives hopper 
but they appear to be dormant. 


Senate Bill No. 25 

Following is the text of Senate Bill 
No. 25: 

An act creating a Water Pollution 
Commission, prescribing its duties, au- 
thorizing the commission to make ru'es 
and regulations; providing for a direc- 
tor and fixing his maximum salary, 
authorizing and prescribing the director’s 


‘ duties; providing for the establishment 


of pollution standards; prohibiting the 
discharge of pollutants; providing for 
public hearings; providing for appeal; 
Prescribing penalties, and making an 
appropriation. 

Section 1. Whenever the word “per- 
son” is used in this act, it shall be con- 
strued to include any political subdivi- 


MERRITT 
KAPHINGST 
former Asst, 
Supt., Shelton, 
Wash., mill, 
Rayonier I necor. | 


Paper Co., Oregon City. 


Mr. Kaphingst was at Shelton 17 years 
until the mill shut down 18 months 
ago. He went there with his father-in. 
law, the late David B. Davies, Pacific 
Coast industry pioneer. They came 
west from Hoberg Fibre & Paper Co., 
Green Bay, Wis., where Mr. Davies was 
Gen. Supt. 


sion, government agency, muncipality, 
industry, public or private corporation, 
co-partnership, association, firm, indi- 
vidual or any other entity whatsoever. 
Wherever the words “waters of the state” 
shall be used in this act, they shall be 
construed to include lakes, rivers, 
streams, underground waters, salt waters 
and all other water courses and waters 
within the jurisdiction of the State of 
Washington. 

Section 2. For the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act there 
is hereby created a Water Pollution Com- 
mission, hereinafter referred to as the 
Commission, which shall consist of the 
Director of Conservation and Develop. 
ment, the Director of Fisheries, the Di- 
rector of Game, the Director of Health, 
and a fifth member, who shall be an 
elector of the State, and who shall be 
appointed by the Governor and_ hold 
office at his pleasure. The members of 
the Commission as such shall serve with- 
out salary, except that the member who 
is not a director of any other State De 
partment shall receive $10.00 per diem 
for each day actually spent in the per 
formance of his duties and shall receive 
his actual necessary traveling and o 
expenses in going to, attending and re 
turning from meetings of the Commis 
sion. : 

Section 3. The Commission shall elect” 
its own chairman, shall meet at least® 
quarterly and shall keep a record of its) 
proceedings. The Commission shall 
the end of one year from the taki 
effect of this Act, and annually th 
after, make a full and complete report 
of its investigations and actions, which 
report shall be published in pamphlet 
form. The Commission shall have con 
trol of all matters pertaining to pollutic 
of any waters of the state and it 
be its duty to make and promulgate such 
rules and regulations as shall from timé 
to time be deemed necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. All rules 
and regulations adopted by the “State 
Pollution Commission as above provi 
and all amendments to or all modifica-” 
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tions or repeals of such rules and mem- 
bership of the commission at a regular 
meeting, by resolution entered and re- 
corded in che minutes of the commission, 
and shal! be promulgated by publication 
in a newspaper of general circulation 
published at the state capitol, which 
newspaper shall be selected and desig- 
nated as the official newspaper of the 
commission. 

Section 4. At its first meeting, the 
Commission shall elect a director by a 
majority vote of its membership, who 
shall hold office at the pleasure of the 
Commission. The Director shall be 
ex-officio secretary of the Commission, 
attend its meetings, keep a record of all 
actions taken by the Commission, and 
perform such other duties as the Com. 
mission may direct. The director shall 
have the power to appoint and employ 
other such assistants, clerks, employees, 
engineers, biologists, chemists and other 
technicians as may be necessary for the 
general administration of his office and 
the performance of his duties and the 
duties of the Commission. The Director 
shall receive a salary of not to exceed 
$75,000 per annum. 

Section 5. The Director shall have 
the authority and it shall be his duty to 
enforce and cause to be enforced the 
provisions of this Act and all laws, rules 
and regulations pertaining to pollution 
of any waters in this state. The Direc- 
tor and any deputy duly appointed by 
him shall have the power to file and 
prosecute appropriate criminal actions, 
injunctions and all other legal or equit- 
able proceedings necessary to enforce 
the laws, rules and regulations pertain- 
ing to pollution of the waters of this 
state. The Director or any member of 
the Commission or any agent duly ap- 
pointed by the Director shall have the 
right to enter at all reasonable times 
upon any private or public property for 
the purpose of inspecting and investigate 
conditions relating to the pollution of 
any waters of the state. 

Section 6. The Commission _ shall 
establish such pollution standards for 
the waters of the state in relation to 
the use to which they are or may be 
put, as it shall deem necessary. It shall 
have the authority to ascertain and de- 
termine what volume of water actually 
flows in all streams and the high and 
low levels of lakes and other waters of 
the state. It shall have the authority 
and it shall be its duty to make rules, 
regulations and orders restricting the 
pollutants discharged or sought to be 
discharged into any of the waters of the 
state and governing the issuance of 
permits as hereinafter provided. It shall 
have the authority and it shall be its 
duty to take all appropriate steps to pre- 
vent any pollution which is deemed by 
the Commission to be unreasonable and 
against public interest in view of the 
existing conditions in any of the waters 
of the state. 

Section 7. It shall be unlawful for 
any person to discharge, cause or permit 
to be discharged into any of the waters 
of the state, any waste or pollutants of 
any kind that will tend to destroy or be 
injurious to Public Health, Wild Life, 
Aquatic Life, Vegetation, or tend to be 
injurious to recreational or property 
values, or which will tend to render pub- 
lic bathing beaches unsanitary or unsafe 
without first having obtained a permit 
issued pursuant to the rules and regula- 
tions of the Commission. 

Section 8. Whenever in the opinion 
of the Commission or in the opinion of 
the Director any person shall violate any 


BERTRAM E. CLARIDGE, whose elec- 
tion as Secretary of Hammermill Pa- 
per Co., Erie, Pa., is announced by 
that firm. Mr. Claridge succeeded WIL- 
LIAM F. BROMLEY, who retired from 
that position on Jan. 1. 


EDWARD R. GAY, who has returned 
to his post as Vice President of St. 
Regis Paper Co., after two and one- 


half years in the War Production 
Board. He held successively positions 
of Chief of the Industrial Programs 
Branch of the Office of Civilian Sup- 
ply, Director of the General Commodi- 
ties Division and, finally, Assistant 
Vice Chairman for Civilian Require- 
ments of the WPB. 

Before joining St. Regis, Mr. Gay was 
a New Orleans newspaper editor and 
Assistant Dean of Harvard College. 


of the provisions of this Act, or any law 
relating to pollution, or any rules and 
regulations made pursuant thereto, or 
fails to control the polluting contents of 
wastes discharged or being discharged 
into any of the waters of the state, the 
director shall (1) issue a written noti- 
fication requiring the alleged offender 
to desist or (2) institute criminal or 
abatement proceedings. Within thirty 
days from the receipt of such written 
notification to desist, such person shall 
file with the Director, a full report show- 
ing what steps have been and are being 
taken to control such waste or pollution. 
Thereupon the Director shall make such 
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order as in his opinion shall be deemed 
necessary in the premises. 

Section 9. Whenever any person shall 
feel himself aggrieved by such order of 
the Director, he shall have the right to 
file within thirty days of the receipt 
thereof a sworn petition with the Direc- 
tor, setting forth reasons why such order 
should either be vacated or modified and 
asking for a public hearing of the matter 
involved. The director shall thereupon 
fix the time and place for such public 
hearing and shall notify the petitioner 
thereof. At such hearing the petitioner 
and any other interested parties may 
present witnesses and submit evidence. 
Following such hearing the Director 
shall make a final order of determina- 
tion which order shall be subject to 
modification or revocation as conditions 
may require: Provided that said order 
may be revoked or modified by the Com- 
mission within sixty days after such order 
is made, and Provided further that such 
order may be reviewed ed denovo in 
equity in the Superior Court of the 
County in which the pollution exists, 
upon petition therefore filed therein 
within thirty days after final order of 
determination by any person appearing 
as a party at the hearing before the 
Director. Such petition shall set forth 
the order sought to be vacated or modi- 
fied and the reasons why such orders 
should be vacated or modified. Appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the State may 
be taken, as in other civil cases, by the 
Director or by any person who is a 
party to the proceedings in the Superior 
Court. 

Section 10. After service of a written 

notification as provided in Section 8, 
setting forth specifically any violation 
of this Act, or of any other law, rules 
or regulations relating to pollution, any 
person who shall fail to file the report 
required in said Section, and who is 
thereafter found to be continuing such 
violation, shall be prosecuted under the 
Act: Provided, however, that pending 
the hearing provided for in Section 9, 
no criminal prosecution or abatement 
proceeding shall be instituted by the 
Director. 
, Section 11. Any person found guilty 
of violating any of the provisions of this 
Act, or rules and regulations made pur- 
suant thereto, or any written order of the 
Director in pursuance thereof, shall be 
deemed guilty of a gross misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than 
one thousand dollars, and costs of prose- 
cution, or by imprisonment in the county 
jail for not more than one year, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment in the 
discretion of the court. Each day upon 
which a violation of the provisions of 
this Act occurs shall be deemed a sepa- 
rate and additional violation for the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

Section 12. This Act shall not be 
construed as repealing any of the laws 
governing the pollution of the waters 
of the state, but shall be held and con- 
strued as encillary to and supplementing 
the same and in addition to the laws 
now in force, except as the same may be 
in direct conflict herewith. 

Section 13. There is hereby appro- 
priated the sum of $140,000.00 from the 
general funds for the purposes of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this Act. 

Section 14. Should any section or 
provision of this Act be held invalid by 
any court of competent jurisdiction, the 
same shall not affect the validity of the 
Act as a whole or any part thereof other 
than that portion so held to be invalid. 
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PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY} 


New Equipment Described at Montreal Meeting 
--Also Sweden’s Preparations for Pulp Competition 


A meeting in Montreal last 
month was probably the last 
large industry meeting to be held 
anywhere in North America until 
at least after V-E Day and maybe 
for a longer time. A first hand ac- 
count of this meeting by a repre- 
sentative of PULP & PAPER IN- 
DUSTRY follows. 


@ Improvement of efficiency and 
production of all grades of pulp and 
paper and board, with emphasis on 
woodlands operations as well, were 
bright themes in a convention pat- 
tern that reflected every aspect of 





the industry at the 27th annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Association, held Jan. 24-26 at Ho- 
tel Mount Royal, Montreal. 

Arrangements were planned for 
some five hundred industry leaders, 
engineers and chemists but the final 
count was nearer 600—believed to 
be the largest attendance in the as- 
sociation’s history—and included a 
fair percentage of representatives of 
management. About 70 came from 
the U. S. side of the good will boun- 
dary, and there were four from 
Western Canada. 

The meetings were under the gen- 
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SOME OF THE OFFICERS AND THOSE WHO JOURNEYED FARTHEST FOR 


CANADIAN PULP & PAPER ASSN. 


MEETING 


Above are new and retiring officers of the Technical Section (left to right): 

GEO. E. SHIPMAN, Donnacona Paper Co., Donnacona, Que.; immediate past 
Chairman; DR. A. C. HILL, Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Co., Quebec City, 
Chairman-Elect; DQUGLAS JONES, Secretary-Manager. 

Officers of the Woodlands Section are in the middle group (left to right): 
A. KOROLEFF, Secretary-Manager; B. F. AVERY, Great Lakes Paper Co., Fort 
William, Ont., newly-elected Chairman, and J. V. PERRIN, Brown Corp., Quebec 


City, immediate past Chairman. 


Representatives of the west coast industry who attended the meeting are below 


(left to right): 


D. A. EVANS, Resident Manager, Powell River Co., 


Powell 


River, B. C.; PAUL E. COOPER, President, Pacific Mills, and H. J. McKENZIE, 
Secretary, Western Branch, C.P.P.A., Vancouver, B. C 


eral chairmanship of G. E. Shipman, 
chairman of the Technical Section 
of CP&PA. He is Groundwood Su- 
perintendent, Donnacona Paper Co., 
Ltd., Donnacona, Quebec. 


New officers for the overall as- | 


sociation and the two groups—tech- 
nical and woodlands—read like a 
roster of leaders in the Canadian 
pulp and paper industry. Chairman 
of the executive board is R. L. Wel- 
don, Bathurst Power & Paper Co., 


Montreal, while the 1945 senior vice | 


president is C. R. Whitehead, vet- 


eran of the industry, of Montreal. 


The executive board this year in- 7 
cludes George Barber, Spruce Falls 7 


Power and Paper Co., Toronto; G. 
L. Carruthers, Interlake Tissue 
Mills, Ltd., Toronto; W. S. Kidd, E. 
B. Eddy Co., Hull, Que.; E. M. Lit- 


tle, Angelo-Canadian Pulp & Paper 


Mills, Quebec City; F. G. Robinson, 


Canadian International Paper, Mon- 
treal; and J. A. Young, Pacific Mills, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

B. F. Avery is 1945 chairman of 
the Woodlands section. He is with 
Great Lakes Paper Co., Fort Wil- 
liams, Ont. Major General Howard 
Kennedy, Quebec North Shore Pa- 
per Co., Montreal, is vice chairman. 
The new councillors are: A. W. De- 
land, Powell River Co., Vancouver, 
B. C.; F. Faure, Consolidated Paper 
Corp., Montreal; Gordon Godwin, 
Quebec North Shore Paper Co., 
Montreal; V. E. Johnson, Canadian 
International Paper Co., Montreal; 
M. R. Kane, Price Brothers, Quebec 
City; J. B. Matthews, Provincial Pa- 
per Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont.; R. G. 
MacFarlane, Fraser Companies, Ltd., 
Edmunston, N. B.; and C. B. Davis, 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Toronto. 

For the Technical Section the new 
officers are: Dr. A. C. Hill, chairman 
—he is technical director of Angl>- 
Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills Led., 
and associated companies. His coun- 
cil is made up of A. E. H. Fair, 
Howard Smith Mills, Cornwall; W. 
H. Birchard, Fraser Company, Ed- 
munston, B. C.; E. J. Calnan, On- 
tario Paper Co., Thorold, Ont.; R. 
J. Askin, Abitibi Power & Paper 
Co., Toronto; Carl D. Jentz, St. 
Lawrence Paper Mills, Three Rivers, 
Que.; A. J. Philip, Canada Paper 
Ltd.. Windsor Mills, P. Q. Elected 
to the council this year was Doug- 
las Jones, secretary engineer of the 


Technical Section of CP&PA. 


Rebate for Government 
@ A high point of the convention was 
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Mines, lumber companies, contrac- 
tors, farmers, have come to us for 
gears to keep them running. We met 
their needs. 


We have a war to win—but a 
domestic machine to maintain as 
well. Bring in your gear problems to 
PACIFIC-WESTERN. Our engineers will 
gladly check your designs. Our pro- 
duction men will help you get de- 
livery . . . quick! 
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the presentation by Frederick L. Allen 

of a check for $175,000 to G. K. Shiels, 

C. M. G., deputy minister of Munitions 

and Supply, acting on behalf of the 
ian government. 

Allen is one of the heads of the War- 
time Machine Shop Board. 

The Wartime Machine Shop Board 
was formed as part of CP&PA in 1941 
to help the government provide “bits and 
pieces” of war equipment to larger in- 
dustrial war plants and break the bottle- 
necks of production. Production by 
the Board, and the coordinating of its 
work, required money. It was agreed 
that WMSB should charge the govern- 
ment a small fee on each item produced 
in the shops. Because WMSB is non- 
profit it was further agreed that any 
surplus over and above operational ex- 
pense should be returned to the govern- 
ment, but it was never actually expected 
that there would be a surplus. 

There is a surplus—thus far $175,000, 
with probably more coming, and WMSB 
found itself in the very satisfactory po- 
sition of being able to return money to 
a fighting Canada. 

“If anyone asked those of us who 
have been close to the Machine Shop 
Board what our choice of a pet name 
would be, we would probably like to 
refer to ourselves as Bottleneck-Busters,” 
said Mr. Allen. 

“Our job has been an interesting one, 
and in all honesty one must admit that 
the success we have achieved was in no 
small measure due to the fact that the 
importance of the task to our national 
war effort was in itself a wonderful 
stimulant. 

“Te is not difficult to work hard when 
you know you are laboring for the finest 
cause in the world—victory over total- 
itarianism. 

“It is easy to step up the pressure of 
work, for instance, when you know that 
those valves being turned out in a given 
machine shop have to be installed in 
Canadian-built fighting ships at an in- 
land shipyard within a month—or the 
freeze-up will tie the vessels up for a 
whole winter.” 

The Ontario Paper Company’s annual 
award for the most constructive paper 
on the subject of “Raw Materials and 
Supplies” was held open for another 
year due to the fact that only one seri- 
ous paper was submitted. 

Among those who attended from the 
United States was D. K. Brown, presi- 
dent of Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, Wis., 
who was in attendance as head of the 
American Paper & Pulp Association. 
Present also was R. G. Macdonald, secre- 
tary of TAPPI. 

Price Brothers & Co., Ltd., Riverbend, 
received the annual safety award for 
1944. Receiving the shield, presented by 
the Pulp & Paper Magazine of Canada, 
was Dr. Jos. Edwards, general superinten- 
dent, on behalf of the company. 


New Equipment Described 


@ Delivering papers under the general 
heading of new developments in ma- 
chine and equipment design, J. B. Jones 
and J. M. Cairnie presented ‘The Rob- 
erts Grinder;” C. Vickery, “Stock 
preparation Equipment;” W. R. Keating 
described the increase of newsprint ma- 
chine speeds from 1000 to 1500 feet per 
minute at Baie Comeau; and Alex Mur- 
ray described the “Waterous Friction 
Log Barker.” 

Messrs. Jones and Cairnie, with On- 
tario Paper Co., Ltd., pointed out that 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 





NEWLY ELECTED CHAIRMAN AND OTHERS AT CANADIAN MEETING: 
Above: R. LAURENCE WELDON M.Sc., (left), of Bathurst Power & Paper Co., 
who was elected Chairman of the Canadian Pulp & Paper Assn., and A. E. 


CADMAN, Secretary. 


Below: CHARLES VINING (left), President, Newsprint Assn. of Canada, and 
MISS CLAIRE JONES, B.Sc., graduate of U. of Toronto, °43, now Chemical 
Engineer with Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Co., Quebec Citty. She was only 


woman at the Montreal meeting. 


the Roberts grinders have been in use in 
their mill since 1941, and they felt that 
after three years the “pioneering” was 
complete. They detailed the characteris- 
tics in behavior attributable to the ring- 
type grinder rather than to higher stone 
surface speeds. After giving a detailed 
description of the equipment they sum- 
med up that the grinders “produced 
more pulp of a given specification per 
square foot of floor area than other 
types—stone grit size must be finer than 
that used in other grinders making com- 
parable pulp at the same speed—there 
is an entire absence of shims and ‘chop’ 


is reduced to a minimum .. . the pulp 
quality is easily controlled . . . wear of 
bearing surfaces is very small.” They 


believed the grinders sufficiently flexible 
to be used in manufacturing any type 
of groundwood pulp. 

Mr. Vickery of E. D. Jones & Sons 
Co. traced the development of the Hol- 
lander beater, 200 years ago, and set 


out to sketch the history and work of 
the Bertrams Patent Beater, sold under 
Waterous, Ltd., in Canada and-E. D. 
Jones & Sons in the U. S. Vickery 
stated that the Bertrams would do work 
equivalent to that of four to six Hol- 
landers and that power savings will ex- 
ceed 30% in hp hours per ton, and, in 
some cases, as high as 60 percent. 
Great interest was shown in the dis- 
cussion of the Waterous Friction Log 
Barker by Alex Murray, general super- 
intendent of Price Brothers & Co., Ri- 
mouski, P. Q. His mill began a study 
of the then existing types of barkers in 
1941, and eventually the Waterous was 
decided upon “‘due to its simplicity and 
low power requirements.” This barker, 
Murray described, is comprised of a 
V-shaped hopper into which the logs 
are introduced longitudinally while being 
sprayed from above to soften the bark. 
The logs at first were caused to rub 
one against the other by means of two 
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PAPER PROFITS ARE REAL PROFITS 


Paper production profits come from two sources: 
more or better production, and lower costs. On both 
counts, Westinghouse can help you. 


Completely co-ordinated electrical equipment, de- 














signed and built by Westinghouse for all phases of 

paper mill operation, will bring you increased efficiency Turbine Generators Single Motor Drives 

—greater capacity with existing facilities. Paper qual- Condenees Variable Speed 

ity, too, will improve as a result of closer control and Water Wheel Turbine Drives 

more effective drives. Generators Wet End Auxiliary 
When you specify Westinghouse electrical equip- Switchboards Drives 

ment you get the benefit of engineering skill that has Circuit Breakers Finishing Machinery 

been used successively and successfully on each new Switchgear Drives 

electrical problem of the paper industry. The result is Voltage Regulators Lighting Equipment 

co-ordinated equipment, designed to give the maxi- Senisieiaies ‘tienes 

mum in efficient, trouble-free operation with a mini- sielibinehias ii ilies diiaied 

mum of investment. Undivided responsibility for the once Bieg 

ae 4 : - Motors & Controls Equipment 

proper functioning of all equipment required in the - : 

generation, transmission and utilization of electrical Electronic Equipment Heating Equipment 

energy means less outages—a minimum of down time. Gearmotors Welding Equipment 
Westinghouse is your electrical partner from log to Spee eee Water Cooling 

shipping room. May we help you? Westinghouse Sectional Drives Equipment 

Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


j-94631 


Westinghouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 








WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS 
+» » JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
SUN. 2:30 E.W.T., NBC. 


“‘TOP OF THE EVENING” 
MON. WED. FRI. 10:15 E.W.T., BLUE NET. 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE PAPER 
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steam “pushers” at the hopper’s base. 
This method was not entirely satisfactory 
and three heavy chains, similar to maga- 
zine grinder chains, were substituted for 
the pistons. These carry the logs up thé 
curved outfeed side of the hopper. De- 
flectors cause the logs to fall back and 
again work their way to the bottom of 
the hopper, to be carried up the chain 
again until sufficiently barked to be 
ejected. Mr. Murray then showed a 
movie film showing the barker in opera- 
tion. The hopper takes 17-foot logs 
and holds about 60 logs averaging 28 
feet QLS or 6.3 cu. ft. Operation is 
continuous, he said, and the capacity 
is about 150 to 200 logs per hour, with 
peaks of 400 and 500, depending on 
seasons and log conditions. 


Advances In Sweden 
@ A highlight of the session was an 
address by Dr. E. C. Jahn of New York 
College of Forestry who had recently 
spent 14 months in England, Sweden and 
Finland representing the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Dr. Jahn gave virtually the same talk 
which he made Oct. 11, 1944 at the 
joint TAPPI-ACS meeting in Appleton, 
Wis. (see Pacific PULP & PAPER IN- 
DUSTRY, Nov. 1944, page 33). He 
again discussed new trends in Sweden 
and stressed the fact that the Swedes, 
during the war period, have expanded 
research greatly and took important 
steps to improve their products against 
the day when they will compete again 


NEWS OF 
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with North American pulps. 

He said in part: 

“The pulp industry has a capacity of 
1.5 million metric tons of sulphite and 
one million metric tons of sulphate, not 
including pulps made for direct con- 
version to paper. 

“There has been no increase in pulp 
production capacity in Sweden, but the 
capacity to produce different types of 
pulp has changed. This is due par- 
ticularly to increased interest in bleached 
pulps. Bleaching extensions have been 
made for both sulphite and sulphate 
with an eye to the postwar period. This 
has brought about a greater flexibility 
in the Swedish pulp industry, so pulps 
of different types may be produced ac- 
cording to demand. There is great in- 
terest in high alphas or dissolving pulps. 

“The bleach plants combine towers 
and circulation bleachers and are multi- 
stage. There is no standard construction 
of bleach plant nor of process. They 
are, however, very flexible. The new 
bleach plant constructions, however, re- 
present one of the major wartime de- 
velopments. Other technical develop- 
ments include a method of chip sorting, 
the use of soda base liquor, prehydro- 
lysis, water purification, and _ several 
methods of evaporating both sulphite 
and sulphate liquors. 

The demand for chemical products 
formerly imported has led to an active 
development of pulp by-products. About 
15,000-17,000 tons per year of raw tall 


The Pulp and Paper Industry-- 


15 YEARS AGO 


For the first time in 30 years, the American Paper & Pulp Assn. held an 
annual convention in some other New York hotel instead of the old Waldorf-Astoria, 


which was recently torn down. 


The 1930 meeting was held at the Pennsylvania 


and S. L. Willson, American Writing Paper Co., was re-elected president. 
A new Institute of Paper Chemistry, with Dr. Otto Kress as technical director, 
has been established in connection with Lawrence College in Appleton, Wis. Ninety 


per cent of Wisconsin mills are contributing on a tonnage basis. 


Ernest Mahler, 


vice president of Kimberly-Clark Corp. was chiefly responsible for the project. 
George T. Cameron, publisher of the San Francisco Chronicle, and Harry 
Chandler, publisher of the Los Angeles Times, co-holders of a pulptimber con- 
cession in the National Forest in Alaska, completed a timber survey of the area 
and other necessary formalities prior to actual operations. 
Main shipments of machinery for the new Olympic Forests Products Co. 150 


ton sulphite mill arrived at Port Angeles. 


Swedish mills contracted to ship 30,000 tons of sulphate pulp to U. S. mills 


in 1930 for $2.40 to $2.45 a ton. 
light. 


Orders for sulphite and mechanical pulp were 


10 YEARS AGO 


Clearing of ground began Feb. 14 for construction of unbleached sulphite 
pulp mill of 150 tons daily capacity at Everett, Wash., by Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. Otto C. Schoenwerk was in charge of design and construction. 

Harold Zellerbach of San Francisco was elected president of the National 
Paper Trade Assn., first Pacific Coast man to hold that office. 


An outstanding editorial feature of PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
since the first installment in January, 1943—“ACID MAKING IN 
THE SULPHITE PULP INDUSTRY” by A. H. LUNDBERG—will be 
resumed on these pages in an early issue of this year. 


Pacific Coast Supply 
Adds Pigment Line 


Calco Chemical Div., American Cyan- 
amid Co., announces that its pigment 
department will hereafter be represented 
by its Pacific Northwest representatives, 
Pacific Coast Supply Co., 1116 Public 
Service Bldg., Portland, Ore. These will 


include all products previously supplied 
by United Color and Pigment Co.- 


Alan Mayhew Officially Dead 
@ Flying Officer Charles Alan May- 
hew of Victoria, B. C., former vice presi- 
dent of Sidney Roofing & Paper Co.. 
missing in action in Ceylon for several 
months, is now officially presumed dead. 
His father is R. W. Mayhew, chairman 
of the board of Sidney Roofing; his 
brother, Logan Mayhew, is managing 
director. 


oil are being processed into soaps, rosin, 
insulating cable oil, sulphonated oils, fuel 
oil, etc. There are 33 sulphite mills with 
alcoholic plants. Some of the alcohol 
goes to distilleries for drinking spirits, 
some is used for motor fuel, but a large 
amount now finds its way into industrial 
channels. 

“Technical and fundamental research 
has received great impetus during the 
war. A number of companies have built 
large modern laboratories, and others 
are under construction. Also a_ large 
wood research institute is being built in 


Stockholm.” 


Woodland Problems 


@ The Woodlands Section sessions gave 
great attention to forest management as 
well as logging technique, under the 
general statesmanship of J. V. Perrin, 
Brown Corp., Quebec City, chairman. 

The problem of woods labor took into 
consideration everything from woods 
training to balanced diet, the latter out- 
lined in practice and effect by Dr. P.L. 
Rivard, Canadian International Paper 

Oo. 
A. Koroleff, Woodlands Section of 
CP&PA, told of the great progress in 
the training of woods labor through 
woods “schools.” 

Symbolic of interest of Canadian 
operators in U. S. methods were the de- 
scriptions by K. S. Trowbridge, AP&PA, 
of logging methods south of the bound- 
ary, many of which have been described 
in the pages of PULP & PAPER IN. 
DUSTRY. 


War Trend Postpones 
Alaska Mill Negotiations 


@ Any deal for National Forest timber 
for a pulp mill in Alaska is indefinitely 
postponed. There now appears to be no 
possibility of reviving discussions and 
activity on this subject until such a time 
as the prospects for peace become more 
clearly outlined. 

B. Frank Heintzleman, regional for- 
ester, U. S. Forest Service, Juneau, Alas- 
ka, who has done all of the negotiating 
for the government, spent from Jan. 2 
to Jan. 21 in Seattle and Portland, Ore. 

When he flew back to Alaska on the 
latter date, the war situation in Europe 
was so confusing to observers that no 
further progress could be made in his 
efforts to open up a pulp and paper 
industry in the territory. 

Mr. Heintzleman was dicreetly silent 
regarding the contacts he had made or 
the prospects. However, he had brought 
south with him a new compilation of 
timber cruises and detailed maps of the 
area in the vicinity of Ketchikan, Alaska, 
which he presented to Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. officials. 

Most of the top officials of this com- 
pany and their timber experts made non- 
committal surveys of that region during 
late 1944 at the invitation of the Forest 
Service. 

Mr. Heintzleman planned to return to 
the states in March, when it is possible 
the war situation will permit resumption 
of discussions. 

One of the stipulations of the govern- 
ment’s proposed contract is that an 150- 
ton mill be built within three years after 
the war. Within the next ten years it 
could be expanded to 525 tons capacity, 
with an estimated 7,500,000 bd. fe. 
(14,000,000 cords) available. If and 
when bids are asked, a deposit of about 
$100,000 will be required from each 
bidder. 
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“Thought I'd seen everything ‘til | saw 
my first Hydrapulper the other day. You 
know, Pete, that thing stood my hair 
on end. It's terrific. Young feller hurled 
in a whole bale of mixed stock; stopped 
to take a chew; and it was ready for 
another bale. Never saw anything to 
equal if. 
They tell me it works equally well on 
roll or lap pulp—fast, uniform, thorough 
pulping all the time. 
Thing isn't big—takes very little room 
and requires practically no attention. 
But, oh boy, can it handle stock.” 

Have you seen your first Hydrapulper? 


If not, go take a look at one and talk 
to the mill officials. That's all we ask. 


DILTS MACHINE WORKS 
FULTON, NEW YORK 
Shartle Bros., Middletown, Ohio 
Divs.: Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, Ohio 
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Pacific Coast Representative: Mr. R. T. Petrie, 3206 N. E. 42nd St., Portland 13, Ore. 
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@ The piling has been completed and 
concrete is being poured for the new 
wood preparation plant of the Long- 
view, Wash., mill, Pulp Division, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. 

W. Norman Kelly, mill manager, said 
the plant, which will house a whole log 
hydraulic barker and whole log chipper, 
probably will be completed in the early 
fall of this year. 

It will be similar to installations at the 
Everett, Wash., pulp mill of Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., with a barker cap- 
able of cleaning logs up to 72 inches 
diameter and 26 feet in length, and a 
whole log chipper. Logs are turned by 
an indexing chain over a traveling jet of 
water at about 1400 psi. pressure. Both 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Work Progresses on Whole Log Hydraulic Barker Plant 
For Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s Longview Mill 


mills make bleached sulphite pulp. 

The Longview plant will rise upstream 
from the pulp mill and adjacent to the 
Weyerhaeuser sawmill No. 3 on the Co- 
lumbia River. Logs are drawn by this 
sawmill and the pulp mill from a com- 
mon pond. 

Filer & Stowell Manufacturing Co., 
147 East Beech St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(represented in Portland, Ore., by J. A. 
Denton, 2834 Northeast 39th), has been 
awarded the general contract for ma- 
chinery foc the barker. 

The General Electric Co. is making a 
1500-hp. synchronous motor to drive the 
big chipper. The chipper disc is being 
forged by Bethlehem Steel Corp., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


H. & W. Chickasaw Mills Win ‘‘E’’ Award 


@ An Army-Navy E production award 
has been made to the Chickasaw Mills, 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., Maga- 
zine Point, Mobile, Ala. ; 

This is one of the few such awards 
made in the entire pulp and paper in- 
dustry and the first to any mill in the 
South. Diversified, high quality kraft 
products are made there. Most regular 
grades were discontinued for the dura- 
tion to permit devoting equipment to 
war tonnage. 


ROY M. 
TUCKER, 
appointed 
Regional 
Sales Megr., 
Blake, Mof- 
fitt & Towne 
supervises 
the Stock- 
ton, Oak- 
land, Sacra- 
mento, San 
Jose and 
Fresno Divi- 
sions, with 
headq’trs in 
San Fran- 
cisco. He is 
Ist Vice Pres. of Stockton Chamber 
of Commerce. 





Dean Natwick Announces 
School Graduation 


On March 15 

@ The Crown Willamette Paper School 
conducted by Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
at Camas, Wash., will hold its annual 
graduation ceremonies on March 15, 
according to Dean A. G. Natwick. 


Hammermill Employe Hurt 

@ Mrs. Eloise Pedersen, for many years 
secretary to B. P. Jaggard, Pacific Coast 
sales representative of Hammermill Pa- 
per Co., was seriously injured when she 
was struck by a San Francisco street 
car last month. 

Mrs. Pedersen was standing at First 
and Market St., when a street car, de- 
railed as it hit a split switch, swerved 
and crushed her against a fire hydrant, 
fracturing her skull and causing frac- 
tures on her hand. A man pedestrian 
was killed. Mrs. Pedersen was taken to 
Mary’s Help Hospital, San Francisco, 
where she is making a good recovery. 


Officers of Hollingsworth & Whitney 
are M. L. Madden, president; James L. 
Madden, his son, vice president, who 
went to the award ceremony Feb. 18; 
L. G. Glazier, vice president, and Harry 
C. Thayer, treasurer. 

Top local operating heads of the 
Chickasaw mills are both former Wash- 
ington state men—Dan E. Cousins, man- 
ager, and Edward P. Wood, assistant 
manager. 


Gregory to Manage 
East Angus Mills 


@ H.A. F. Gregory has been appointed 
general superintendent of the East An- 
gus mills of Brompton Power & Paper 
Co., Montreal. 

A McGill University graduate, Greg- 
ory joined the pulp and paper industry 
after leaving college, first at the Waya- 
gamack division of Consolidated Paper 
Corp. and then as general superintend- 
ent of the Port Alfred division. He spent 
three years with Bathurst Power & Pa- 
per Co. in the same capacity until join- 
ing Brompton under General Manager 
Philip Scowen. 

V. R. Mackey has been appointed 
by Brompton as purchasing agent and 
trafic manager of the company’s Red 
Rock, Ont., division. 


WALTER I. 
AMOS., new 
Manager, 
San Jose Di- 
vision, Zel- 
lerbach Pa- 
per Co., is 
first gradu- 
ate of Zeller- 
bach_ Sales 
School to be 
so honored. 
Mr. Amos 
joined the 
company in 
1928, and 
graduated 
with first class of the school in 1931, 
immediately going to work in San 
Francisco as salesman. In 1939 Walter 
Amos was appointed Manager of 
Eureka (Calif.) Branch; returned to 
San Francisco in 1943 as Asst. Mgr., 
Wrapper Paper Dept. 





DON TEN. 
NEY, who suc- 
ceeded the late 
Carl Gaiser as 
Purchasing 
Agent for 
Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., 
Portland, Ore. 
Three paper 
mills and three 
* sawmills are in 
his bailiwick. 
Mr. Tenney, 
graduate of 
Oregon Institute of Technology is mar- 
ried; has a daughter, 5%. He was Mr. 
Gaiser’s assistant for 7 years. 


Steel Work Completed 


For Soundview Barker 

@ Looming prominently at the northern 
end of Soundview’ Pulp Co.’s property 
in Everett, Wash., is the completed struc- 
tural steel housing for that company’s 
new hydraulic log barker. 

The 56x100 ft. building and all-steel 
log haul were interesting additions on the 
waterfront, noted by many visitors. The 
ring type barker will clean logs up to 
16 tons in weight. 


Carl Thorne Retires 


@ After 40 years of service with Inter- 
national Paper Co. and its predecessors. 
the old Riordan Paper Co., Dr. Carl 
Busch Thorne has retired from active 
direction of the bleached sulphite opera- 
tions of the mills at Hawkesbury, Ont., 
and Temiskaming, Que. Dr. Thorne, 
held the position of vice president and 
technical director. 

At a dinner recently S. L. de Carteret, 
vice president and general manager, pre- 
sented Dr. Thorne with a silver rose 
bowl inscribed by fellow members of the 
company, which he will continue to 
serve as a vice president and advisor. 

P. J. Murer has been appointed man- 
ager of sulphite mills by Canadian In- 
ternational Paper Co., directly in charge 
of the Kipawa and Hawkesbury mills. 

J. Tomkins has been appointed man- 
ager of the Hawkesbury mill. 


Canada’s 1944 Shipments 
Total 3 Million Tons 


@ Shipments of newsprint from Cana- 
dian mills for the year 1944 showed a 
slight contraction from the figure for 
the preceding year, according to the 
Newsprint Association of Canada. Pro- 
duction for the year, however, was 
slightly greater. 

Total shipments for 12 months 
amounted to 3,000,608 tons which com- 
pared with 3,009,386 tons for 1943 and 
with 2,861,202 for year 1939. Produc- 
tion for last year totalled 2,991,782 tons 
as compared with 2,982,797 tons in 1943 
and 2,869,266 tons in 1939. Shipments, 
it will be seen, exceeded production for 
last year by nearly 9,000 tons which 
compared with an excess of shipments 
over production during 1943 of 26,600 
tons. 

Ratio of shipments to mill capacity 
averaged 69.0 percent for 1944 which 
compared with an average ratio of 68.4 
percent for 1943. 
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B. AGRICULTURE LIBRARY 


EST PRGCDUCis LABORALORY 
ADISON 5, WISCONSIN 


from pulp logs 








cia ORONO 


to finished paper... 





Santobrite... Monsanto’s sodium salt of penta- 
chlorphenol, technical . .. has proved effective in 
combatting the paper industry’s microorganisms 
problem throughout operations. It is used to: 
1. Prevent stain and rot on pulp logs. ° 

- Control slime. 

. Preserve stored pulp lap. 

. Prevent felt rotting. 

. Preserve stock and sizing during shut downs. 

. Enable mildew resistant board and coated paper. 


- Reduce the bacterial count on paper and container 
board. 


Santobrite is economical and easy to use. 


For complete information on the applications of 
Santobrite in the pulp and paper industry, con- 
tact the nearest Monsanto district office or 
write MoNSANTO CHEMICAL CoMPANY, Organic 
Chemicals Division, 1700 South Second Street, 
St. Louis 4, Missouri. District Offices: New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 


NOG & WD 

















MONSANTO 








FREE TECHNICAL BULLETIN 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Organic Chemicals Division, 
Dept. P-1, 1700 S. Second St., St. Louis 4, Missouri. 

Please send, free and without obligation, your technical 
bulletin No. O-5, giving details on Microorganism control 
in the pulp and paper industry. 


SANTOBRITE CONTROLS MICROORGANISMS 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS 


Serving 


The Pulp and Paper Industry 


Alcohol; Aluminum Sulfate, Com- 
mercial and Iron Free; Ammonia, 
Anhydrous; Ammonia, Aqua; 
Benzoic Acid; Bone Ash; C. P. 
Acids; Chlorine; Coumarin; Di- 
butyl Phthalate; Ferric Sulfate; 
Ferrisul; Lacquers; Muriatic Acid; 
Salt Cake; Santicizers; Santobrite; 
Santolites; Santosite; Sodium 
Aluminate; Sodium Bisulfate; 
Sodium Bisulfite; Sodium Hypo- 
chlorite; Sodium Phosphate, Tri; 
Sodium Sulfite; Sulfuric Acid; Tri- 
cresyl Phosphate; Wetting Agents. 
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@ The Hooker Electrochemical Co. has 
added the fourth white star to its Army- 
Navy “E” flag at its Niagara Falls, N.Y.. 
plant and an “E” banner has been pre. 
sented to employes of its Tacoma, Wash. 
plant. 

These honors to the widely separated 
plants came within four days of each 
other, the Niagara Fa'ls employes re- 
ceiving their star on Jan. 9 and those in 
Tacoma being honored in ceremonies 
conducted by high army and navy of- 
ficers on the plant grounds on Jan. 13. 

Pulp and paper industry officials were 
prominent among the guests at the Ta- 
coma ceremony and the buffet supper 
which followed at the Winthrop Hotel. 

In presenting the flag to John A. 
Flynn, works manager, Maj. Gen. Joseph 
D. Patch, commanding officer at Fort 
Lewis, said “if ever there was a time when 
the boys on the front line needed every- 


CROWN ZELLERBACH 
CORP. feted long-serv- 
ice employes of its Leb- 
anon, Ore., Division, at 
a dinner in the Leba- 
non Hotel Jan. 11. 


Here are two participat- 
ing officials and eight 
employes who were hon- 
ored: Upper row (left 
to right) — MALCOLM 
Jj. OTIS, Resident Mgr., 
who was toastmaster; 
ALBERT BANKUS, Vice 
President in Charge of 
Production, who _pre- 


sented service pins and talked on “Jobs for Tomorrow” 
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Two Hooker Plants Receive War Production Honors 


PRESENTATION of “E” to Hooker 
Electrochemical Co., Tacoma (Wash.) 
Plant. Left to right: JOHN A. FLYNN, 
Works Mgr.; MAJ. CURRAN, USA; 
WILLIAM A. PERRIN, Assistant Treas- 
urer; MAJOR FISHER, USA; CAPT. 
W. C. GILBERT, USN; ALBERT BR. 
HOOKER, Western Sales Manager, 
and MAJ. GEN. JOSEPH D. PATCH, 
Commanding General at Fort Lewis, 
Wash. 


thing we can give them it is now.” He 
paid high tribute to the plant’s output of 
essential war products. 

Col. Albert H. Hooker, western sales 
manager, said the award would be a con- 
tinuing inspiration to employes. 

“The war is growing in intensity, re- 
quiring increased military supplies,” he 
said. “My recent active duty with the 
combat army emphasized to me the im- 


; J. O. MORRIS, Chief 


Engineer, who received a 40-year pin; EWAARD SCHLISKE, Shift Engineer, 


10-year pin winner; R. D. WADDELL, Technical Supervisor, 


15-year pin win- 


ner, and RILEY W. WEEKS, Finishing Room Foreman (retired Sept. 1), 25- 


year pin winner. 


Pin winners in lower row with years of service (left to right); FRANCIS 
TURNER, Beaterman, 10 yrs.; FRANK KARPINSKI, Backtender, 5 yrs.; ROSS 


O’BRIEN, Lab, Assistant, 15 yrs., and HUGH OLDS, O 


ffice Manager, 25 yrs. 


Other speakers were F. A. Drumb, Director of Industrial Relations; P. F. 
Middlebrook, former Mill Mgr.; Otto Hartwig, Safety Supvsr., and State Sen- 


ator Sam Garland. 


portance of the industrial army. This was 
particularly true in England where every- 
one was engaged in war work.” 

Col. Hooker was on active duty 31 
months, mostly with the 8th Air Force in 
the European theater. 

Greetings to employes from Harry M. 
Hooker in Niagara Falls were played on 
a phonograph record. The Mayor of Ta- 
coma, a service band, union and em- 
ployes’ representatives and officers of 
the Army and Navy participated in the 
colorful event. 

The 16-year history of the plant, 
founded and developed by the late Elon 
Huntington Hooker, president until his 
death in 1937, was recounted. 


Prof. Grondal Discusses 
Mill Effluent Problems 


@ Speaking of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry as a whole, Prof. Bror Grondal, 
of the college of forestry, University of 
Washington, told the Crown Willamette 
Paper School at Camas, Wash., on Jan. 
31 that stream pollution was not as 
important and serious a_ consideration 
as the economic possibilities of recovery 
of acids from mill effluents. 

In a lecture which he entitled ‘Future 
Wood Pulp and New By-Products from 
Pulp Manufacture,” Prof. Grondal sug- 
gested that acetones and other acids 
might prove to be economically profit- 
able to recover from effluent. 

He predicted that the Pacific Coast 
industries would in the future utilize 
more of the forests, using small wood 
which in the past has been left on the 
ground, and even manufacturing paper- 
board from the large limbs of giant west- 
ern trees. 


Prof. Grondal dedicated his lecture to 
the memory of Lawrence Koplin, in- 
fantryman killed on the German front 
in August, one of his former students 
and a former employe in the technical 
department of the Camas mill of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. His father, C. M. 
Koplin is supervisor of the finishing 
room at Camas. 





Eddie Smith Dies 


@ A familiar face is missing from the 
sales counter of the San Francisco of- 
fice of the Zellerbach Paper Co., and 
friends of Edward “Eddie” William 
Smith, 51, are mourning his death. He 
came to work for the company in No- 
vember 1908, and was in charge of the 
sales counter for many years. 
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Fathers and Sons Carry On at Pacific Mills 


@ Ocean Falls, the British Columbia 
coastal community where Pacific Mills, 
Ltd., centers most of its production, was 
the scene recently of a dinner for 200, 
at which pins were presented to 63 em- 
ployes who had completed terms of serv- 
ice with the company ranging from 5 to 
25 years. 

The occasion was the first annual su- 
pervisor’s dinner. Among guests were 
President Paul E. Cooper and Mrs. 
Cooper, and Vice-President J. A. Young. 

Recognizing service with the fighting 
forces, a 10-year pin was presented to 
Petty Officer E. W. Barclay, who re- 
cently completed three years in the Cana- 
dian navy after seven years with the 
company. 

Welcome to the visitors was formally 
expressed by Resident Manager R. H. R. 
Young, who acted as chairman. Mr. 
Cooper pointed out that the company’s 
production during the past five years has 
been 320,000 tons of newsprint, 221,000 
tons of kraft and specialty papers, 100,- 
000 tons of pulp and 21,000,000 feet of 
Sitka spruce lumber used in Mosquito 
bombers. 

Mr. Cooper, in making the presenta- 
tions, remarked that long service on the 
part of employees was often an inspira- 
tion for their sons to continue the tra- 
dition. As instances of this, F. K. Ben- 
nett was presented with 25-year pin and 
his son Major was awarded a 10-year 
pin; C. P. Kelley received a 25-year pin 
and his son Harvey received a 10-year 
pin; W. H. Thompson, a 25-year pin, 
and his son Bill, a 20-year pin; Harold 
Shorter, with a 15-year pin, and his son 
Ivan, a 5-year pin; D. G. Walker and 
son Arnold, who both received 15-year 
pins, and finally, S. G. Williams, 25-year 
pin winner, and his two sons, Dave and 
Ivor, both of whom qualified for 15-year 
pins. 

Here are pin winners: 


TWENTY-FIVE-YEAR PINS: Leslie G. Ad- 
amson, Harold A. Allan, George J. Bryant, 
Fred Jackson, Bert J. Ollett, Samuel G. Wil- 
liams and Hacj Youden; 

TWENTY-YEAR PINS: John R. Denholme, 
Ira W. McAllister, Edwin Patterson, Steve Py- 
lypink, William Stuart, William P. Sweeney, 
James Taylor and Wm. H. Thompson; 

FIFTEEN-YEAR PINS: Joseph Arsenault, 
pags fm, Joseph og ty fg Cado- 
rin, Filion, illiam D. Jones, John 
Seeasiod, Thomas A. Goodridge, Walter L. 
Komm, Andrew Logan, Alfred C. Miler, John 
Ninkovich, Oscar Ost, Geoffrey C. Norman, 
Harold Shorter, Nick Stidnick, Arnold 
Thompson, Martin Tworski, Mike Wali, Dennis 
G. Walker, W. Arnold Walker, David L. Wil- 


liams and Ivor Williams; 


TEN-YEAR PINS: Frederick M. Bennet, Gus- 





FRED JACKSON, 25-year pin winner, being congratulated by Resident Manager 
R. H. R. YOUNG (in middle). To the left, President PAUL COOPER. 


tave Busenius, ue Bushell, Clarence B. Den- 
nis, Robert R. Ferguson, Fred J. Fisher, Harvey 
Kelley, C. William E. Locke, Kenneth C. Lo- 
gan, Ross T. McLennan and Harold Wrinch; 


FIVE-YEAR PINS: Gerald S. Bruce, Thos. 
A. Collings, Wm. Duncan, Thos. H. Easton, 
Alfred M. Harvey, Glen L. Lang, Donald J. 
McDonald, E. Percival Munroe, Jos. A. Reilly, 
Wilfred M. Roberston, Orville L. Robinson, W 
Roy Sawyer, Ivan Shorter and R. Leslie Star- 
ling. 


Grinstad Succumbs 


@ Henrik Grinstad, for many years 
general superintendent of the Brompton 
Pulp & Paper Co.’s plant at East Angus, 
Que., and in charge of development 
work at Red Rock, Ont., until recently 
when he resigned to engage in private 
business, died late in December. Nor- 
wegian-born, Mr. Grinstad went to Ocean 
Falls, B. C., for Pacific Mills, Ltd., after 
coming to this country. 


Frank Lange Dies 


@ Frank L. Lange, 73, whose service 
record of 38 years was the longest of 
any employee at the San Francisco head- 
quarters division of Blake, Moffitt & 
owne, paper wholesalers, died Jan. 27 
after a brief illness. 





Some of the Pacific Mills old-timers: Back row, left to right, F. Eadie, L. Adam- 


son, C. P. Kelley, W. Silversides, G. J. Bryant, E. 


K. Bennett; Middle row— 


F. Jackson, G. Barry, W. Anderson, H. A. Allan, Jack Youden; Front row— 
F. Fisher, S. G. Williams, Wm. H. Thompson, Bert Ollett. 


Congress Brings to Light 
Newsprint Shipments 


@ Inquisitive congressmen have brought 
to light this information regarding cur- 
rent U. S. newsprint allocations to lib- 
erated European countries: 

To France—5,600 tons, of which 1,200 
tons have been shipped. 

To the Netherlands—5,300 tons. 

To Belgium—3,300 tons. 

Meanwhile, the War Production Board 
announced that “uncertain factors that 
may develop” during February could 
make it necessary to reduce present quo- 
tas of newsprint to newspapers 
during the second quarter of 1945. 

Congressional critics of the program to 
ship newsprint to Europe contend it is 
going to Communistic and undemocratic 
groups, that there are too many news- 
papers now in Paris, that European sup- 
plies should be drawn from “the world’s 
biggest glut” of pulp and paper in Swe- 
den, Finland and Russia and that north- 
ern Arctic shipping routes are open. 

On the other hand, the State Depart- 
ment contends these foreign allocations 
are small compared to 269,000 tons a 
month required in the United States 
(total newsprint for all uses in U. S. was 
284,000 tons in December), that the 
Skaggerak route is not yet open and 
that Russia has no excess of newsprint 
and would have difficulty shipping any- 
thing. It is held by government officials 
that aid is necessary to strengthen pro- 
democratic and orderly elements and be- 
cause there are a reported 600,000 unem- 
ployed in Paris and many other else- 
where and because of war damage to 
mills, including confirmed destruction by 
Nazis of the Van Gelder Zonen mill in 
Holland, the newest and one of the big- 
gest newsprint mills in Europe. 


Plans 125-Ton Kraft Mill 


@ A 125-ton kraft mill is planned as a 
unit of Powell River Co.’s postwar di- 
versification program, Vice President 
Robin Bell-Irving informed the Sloan 
Forestry Commission in Victoria, B. C., 
recently. 
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Jack Hanny’s Birthday 

@ J. E. Hanny, resident manager, 
Camas, Wash., division of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., celebrated his 58th birthday 
Feb. 8 in his home, surrounded by about 
35 of his key men and department heads. 
This year the party wasn’t a surprise 
but it was just as hilarious as any of its 
predecessors. 

Mr. Hanny will never forget the pre- 
vious year’s when he found a whole line 
of dirty shirts hanging outside his win- 
dow. In staff meetings, he has been 
prone to use the phrase “lose your shirts” 
to describe the penalty for wasteful oper- 
ations. After that party, he found other 
words to point up his lectures on eco- 
nomy. 





PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


EACH REGION OF THE PAPER IN. 
DUSTRY has its association or com- 
munity songleader. 


In the Far West,,he is H. A. “Gob” 
DES MARIAS (left), of General Dye- 
stuff Corp. 


In the South, he is GEORGE J. MAYE 
(right), of Appleton Wire Works. 


Mr. Des Marais and Mr. Maye are ac- 
tive leaders in the Pacific Coast and 
Southern Divisions, respectively, of 
the Superintendents Assn., and they 
are perennial Song Leaders of their 
respective groups. The former was a 
founder and first Sec’y.-Treas. of his 
division. 


New “Ladysmith Experiment” Reports 
Raise Serious Problems for Small-Wood Users 


@ The perfect technique hasn’t yet been evolved in the Lady- 
smith (Vancouver Island) small wood utilization experiment 
and it seems obvious that the project so far offers no short cut 
to more profitable pulp and paper mill production, but the 
three partners in the undertaking—Powell River Co., Comox 
Logging & Railway Co. and the British Columbia government— 
believe they have made real progress during the past year in a 
most interesting and important test. 

Admittedly, there are a lot of kinks yet to be straightened 
out and it is clear from an analysis of costs that use of the 
salvaged small logs is more expensive than the conventional 
procedure. But enough data has been accumulated—on the 
woods operation, the transportation phase and in the pulp mill 
—to indicate that the enterprise has been well worth while and 
highly promising. 

Powell River Co. is so encouraged with the results that Presi- 
dent Harold S. Foley announces that his organization’s partici- 
pation will be increased to the extent of taking small logs from 
the Pioneer Logging Co. at Port McNeil, northern Vancouver 
Island, from Powell River’s own subsidiary O’Brien Logging Co. 
at Stillwater, as well as from the comox company’s Ladysmith 
area. 

Recent special reports have been prepared on the subject not 
only by Angus P. MacBean, representing Chief Forester C. D. 
Orchard and the provincial forest service, but by Robin Bell- 
Irving, vice-president of Powell River Co., and Harry Andrews, 
control superintendent of Powell River Co. These shed new 
light on an undertaking of wide significance to the pulp and 
paper industry inasmuch as its success in the west and subse- 
quent adoption in other areas may provide mills with a new 
source of raw material and revenue. 

In a summary of the company’s experience so far Mr. Bell- 
Irving states: 

1. Many serious problems will be encountered in the use of 
logging waste for present pulp and paper mill purposes. 

2. Notwithstanding, the company believes that very worth- 
while results will be achieved provided that attractive conditions 
are set to stimulate its use. 

3. It will be many years, if ever, before the present British 
Colunibia pulp and paper industry, as a whole, can economically 
fully consume its own proportion of logging waste. 

4. In order to effect any very substantial overall result it 
will be essential for every branch of our wood-using industries 
to participate to the fullest possible extent. For example, logs 
of comparable size to many of those removed during the comox 
salvage experiment are being regularly used for milling pur- 
poses in eastern Canada; also, the average top diameter of logs 
used by a large southern sawmill during 1944 was only 7.38 
inches. 

Mr. Bell-Irving points out that it has been impossible so far 
to obtain adequate data on several key factors governing the 
economic aspects of logging waste utilization. He says it is 
impossible to evaluate: 

1. Loss of revenue which would result from possible lowering 
in quality of end products. 

2. Penalties which will result from probable increase in plant 
investment per ton of finished product. 

3. Additional costs and losses due to increased complexity 
and lower efficiency of the pulp and paper mill processes re- 
sulting from the use of an inferior raw material. 

“The real battle may be at the mill rather than in the woods,” 


remarks Mr. Bell-Irving significantly, and in another section of 
his report he adds: 

“It may be that means can be developed which will prove so 
successful that usage of logging waste for groundwood can be 
increased beyond the figure of 20 percent. On the other hand, 
we may find that the full 20 percent is not obtainable either 
for economic or quality reasons. Irrespective of the- final 
answer, however, it seems quite clear that much time, effort and 
money must be expended before even the 20 percent figure can 
be reached without undue degrading of quality; also that some 
substantial additional process and capital costs will be in- 
curred.” 

Andrews’ Report 

In his report on the use of small logs at Powell River, Mr. 
Andrews emphasizes that: 

1. The salvage material is decidedly inferior in quality to 
normal pulp logs. 

2. Its dirt-making properties appear to be about three times as 
great. 

3. The strength of the salvaged hemlock groundwood was a 
little below that from average hemlock pulp logs. 

4. The strength of the salvaged Douglas fir groundwood 
was very low being less than that from poor hemlock (normally 
hemlock gives lowest strength groundwood at Powell River.) 

5. Hemlock chip tests indicated a little lower yield in the 
sulphite process. 

But President Foley says that Powell River definitely intends 
to see the thing through, convinced that the venture is more 
than justified by the results so far achieved and the possibilities 
indicated. However, Mr. Foley contends that the use of sa- 
called logging waste should not be forced on any one of the 
log-using industries. For instance, he points out that pulp mills 
cannot be expected to operate economically if denied their 
regular supply of normal logs and called upon to use small logs 
exclusively. These small logs, he maintains, must be regarded 
merely as an auxiliary source of raw material supply. 

Mr. Foley believes that if loggers are required by government 
regulation to bring out these small logs along with the others, 
as they may well be under new legislation, and if such pro- 
cedure cannot be done on an economic basis, then the govern- 
ment should take steps to make it worth while, by reducing or 
waiving royalties or by subsidy. 

It is Mr. Andrews’ opinion that Douglas fir may be used for 
news groundwood to the extent of possibly 15 percent, without 
undue difficulty, although cognizance of its low strength and 
of a foam problem is necessary. 

At the same price per equivalent log volume, and considering 
a mill with hydraulic barkers and large chippers, the cost to 
produce chips will be higher from the salvage material than 
from normal pulp logs. The costs of cutting 32-inch blocks, 
such as Powell River Co. uses, will be higher, but probably 
nearer to those for normal pulp logs. 

So far, no attempt has been made to evaluate the salvage 
material in terms of normal pulp logs, taking into account 
all the factors involved, including process yield and costs, 
density and quality. 


New Log Measure 
@ Scaling of the salvage material was on a cubic volume basis. 
The particular procedure adopted would undoubtedly be cum- 
bersome, and probably unsuitable, in a mill handling similar 
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material at a high rate. Cubic measurement will be costly, 
and more adequate scale allowance for waste is regarded as 
necessary. 

Where the sulphite process is involved, it is essential to 
separate the species of wood to be handled. Of the woods 
represented in the Ladysmith experiment only hemlock is 
considered suitable for sulphite. In the groundwood process, 
while strict separation is not so necessary it is advisable for 
proper control of the operation. Douglas fir and pine may 
be used in limited volume, but so far cedar has not been usable. 
Because of the difficulties of sorting and separation, the salvage 
wood was used only for groundwood manufacture. 

For the best mill operations, Powell River technical men 
point out, the ideal would aim at species separation in the 
woods. Failing this, the design of a mill to handle salvage 
material would need to allow for separation and storage 
facilities in accordance with the particular processes in use. 

Unfortunately, in this particular experiment, owing to log- 
ging problems, it was necessary to ship mixed bundles. 

The cut up plant operated at Powell River has handled the 
small wood at a rate equivalent to 25,000 feet scale of normal 
pulp logs per eight hour shift, and this, in consideration of 
the purposes for which it was designed, is considered very 
satifactory. However, its performance cannot be regarded 
as an indication of what may be accomplished on a larger 
scale. The present mill is admittedly an improvisation. 

All the salvage material, in 32 inch lengths, was barked in 
drum barkers, followed by knife barkers as required, in the 
usual manner along with the regular supply of wood, cut from 


larger logs in the main sawmill at Powell River. Because the | 


small wood material had lain in the woods for two years or 
more and had rough handling as it was brought out, the 
theory was that it would be barked easily, but while no par- 
ticular difficulty was encountered the barking did not appear 
to be any easier than in the case of the regular wood. 

It is believed that the small logs will eventually be efficiently 
barked by the hydraulic process, but to avoid excessive cost 
development of a barker to handle small logs at rates com- 
parable with barkers for normal size logs is probably required. 

While the small logs were not found to contain many large 
knots, a great numberof small to medium sized knots and a 
large number of fine knots were prevalent. In many cases the 
knots were black and bark encrusted. Some of the material 
was so exceptionally knotty that it was not suitable, particularly 
the Douglas fir, due perhaps to the preponderance of knotty 
fir tops in the area harvested. 


Tests of Salvage Wood 


@ Salvage wood was used in the groundwood mill at Powell 
River over a period of three months, amounting to about 20 
percent of the consumption and equivalent, in volume to some 
2,000,000 feet of pulp logs. The percentage by species was 
about 68 percent hemlock, 26 percent Douglas fir, 3 percent 
pine, about 3 percent cedar, which was included by accident. 

No undue operating problems were encountered, mill offi- 
cials report. As near as could be told, production was normal. 
Although it was impossible to obtain power consumption data, 
it was not considered far from normal. 

The salvage material added, however, two more variables to 
the grinder room operation—firstly, one additional species, 
Douglas fir, to the three now in use; secondly, the wood 
grinds differently owing to the slow growth characteristics and 
round shape. Greater attention will therefore have to be given 
to grinder operations, but the effect of these variables may be 
modified by separation of the species. 

Special tests were twice made during the experiment to 
determine the effect of the salvage wood on brightness and 
cleanliness in comparison with the regular supply. This was 
accomplished by doing dirt counts and measuring the bright- 
ness of the newsprint produced for periods of 20 percent 
salvage wood usage and without it. It was found that the 
brightness was not affected, while the wood source dirt was 
10 percent higher for the periods of 20 percent salvage ma- 
terial. However, the current wood source dirt was about 
double that experienced from properly cleaned normal wood. 

Tests showed that groundwood pulp produced from hem- 
lock salvage wood was a little below that obtained on the 
average from hemlock pulp logs insofar as strength and fibre 
characteristics were concerned. Groundwood pulp made from 
Douglas fir salvaged material was definitely below average 
hemlock pulp and lower than poor hemlock in these features. 

It is thought that if the small wood had not remained on 
the ground so long and its moisture, instead of being about 
35 percent, had been normal at 45 to 50 percent, the strength 
of the pulp would have been a little higher. In that event the 
small-wood hemlock pulp might have been equal to that from 
average normal hemlock pulp logs. In the same way small-log 
Douglas fir might produce as strong a pulp as regular fir logs. 
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A neighborhood firm 
exporting Northwest pulp and paper 
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Brandis in Hospital 

@ Arnold H. Brandis, head of the tim- 
ber department, Longview Fibre Co., 
Longview, Wash., was in a hospital for 
several days in January for an operation 
on an-old knee injury. 





POSITION WANTED — Paper Mill 
Supt. wishes to move to West Coast. 
Twenty-five years’ experience on book, 
bond, news, writing, tissue and board. Ex- 
pert on color. Take full charge of mill, 
Fourdrinier or Cylinder. Write P. 
Box 432, St. Cloud, Minn. 


HELP WANTED — MALE 
Draftsmen-designers familiar with pulp 
and paper, saw mill, flour mill, automatic 
equipment. Permanent work. Reply Box 
1, Pulp & Paper Industry, 71 Columbia 
St., Seattle 4, Wash. 
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Canadian Sumner Iron Works 


New Plant In Operation 

@ Canadian Sumner Iron Works, Ltd., 
now operating a new plant just outside 
Vancouver, B. C., has made arrange- 
ments to manufacture many new lines 
of equipment for the pulp and paper 
and lumber industries. 

The company plans to manufacture 
and install hydraulic barkers for pulp 
mills in the early future, and it is under- 
stood that several British Columbia plants 
intend to adopt this means of reducing 
wood loss. 

Another Sumner project has been the 
re-designing of its vertical band resaw 
to meet the requirements for a rigid re- 
saw, small enough to cut the smaller 
sizes of timber rapidly becoming more 
plentiful in log stocks. The new 5-foot 
model, as contrasted with the well known 
7 and 8 foot models, is expected to fill 
a growing demand. 

One unit has already been installed 
and inquiries have been received from 
as far away as New Zealand. 


Bearce Is Chairman 


Of Stream Committee 
@ E. F. Bearce, Chillicothe Paper Co., 


was unanimously elected chairman of 
the Central States standing industrial 
regional committee for the National 
Stream Improvement Council at a meet- 
ing in late January at Cincinnati. The 
Central region is comprised of Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio. 

Vice chairmen are H. L. Owen, Hinde 
and Dauch Paper Co., for the paperboard 
industry, and John Traquair, The Mead 
Corp., for the paper industry. Repre- 
senting the National Council at Cin- 
cinnati were Russel L. Winget, secretary 
manager; Dr. Harry W. Gehm, technical 
advisor; and Dr. George D. Beal, Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research. 


Butler Co. Changes 


@ With retirement of T. A. O’Keefe, 
for 27 years with the Butler Paper Co. 
E. R. McQuaid has been made general 
manager of the San Francisco division 
of the company, the Pacific Coast Paper 
Co., and T. F. O’Keefe, T. A.’s brother. 
has been made general manager of the 
the Los Angeles division of the company, 
the Sierra Paper Co. 

T. A. O'Keefe, who retired for rea- 
sons of health, will retain his position as 
a director of Butler. He had been general 
manager of both San Francisco and Los 
Angeles divisions. Tom O’Keefe started 
with the company in Chicago as a mail 
boy working through all the departments. 


Jim Brinkley Back on Job, 
Visited by Navy Son 


@ James F. Brinkley, representative of 
Nash Engineering Co., and other manu- 
facturers, is back at his office, 417 Ninth 
Ave. So., Seattle, after undergoing a 
minor operation. 

This month he was being visited by 
one of his two navy officer sons. Lieut. 
(jg) James Brinkley, Jr., of the USS 
New Orleans, home for three weeks 
after participating in many Pacific war 
engagements. Ensign William Brinkley 
also is attached to a cruiser, the USS 
Cleveland. 


Seymour Fisher Dies 

@ Seymour J. Fisher, general superin- 
tendent of the River Bend plant of Price 
Bros. & Co., in Quebec, died recently 
at 64. 


FREE ENTERPRISE Heowne hose! 








For nearly a year now, we 
have been inviting Free 
Enterprise—through our na- 
tional advertising campaign 
—to locate post-war indus- 
trial plants in Washington 
State. Your decisive vote 
against Referendum 25 gives 
us still better ground to say 
in our national advertising 
—“Free Enterprise is Wel- 
come in Washington State. 
Locate your new post-war 
plant here.” This means 
NEW PAYROLLS, MORE 
JOBS! 

FRANK McLAUGHLIN, 

President 
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Victoria Plant Drafts 
Plan to Double Output 


@ Plans for development which will 
more than double the present roofing 
capacity of Sidney Roofing & Paper Co. 
at Victoria, B. C., and leave the way 
open for expansion in paper manufac- 
ture when conditions warrant are now 
being drafted. 

Cost of the project and exact loca- 
tion have not been announced, but the 
operation will entail the complete mod- 
ernization of the roofing section. 

Major new installation will be a com- 
pletely new roofing machine which will 
make all the present lines, smooth and 
slate surface, rolled roofing and asphalt 
shingles of a new type that have gained 
in favor on the Canadian prairie market. 

Chairman of the board of Sidney 
Roofing & Paper Co. is R. W. Mayhew, 
M. P. Logan Mayhew, his son, is man- 
aging director. 


Whit Morden Makes 


Two Months’ Business Trip 

@ C. W. Morden, president of Morden 
Machines Co., had made reservations to 
leave his headquarters in Portland, Ore., 
on February 13 for about a two months 
business trip throughout Middle Western 
and Eastern United States and Canada 


Head of Dallas, Tex., 
Paper Mill Family Dies 


@ Ervin T. Fleming, Sr., president and 
general manager of Fleming & Sons, 
operators of a 150-ton (daily) box and 
chipboard and building paper mill at 
Dallas, Texas, died Dec. 25 at the age 
of 71. Two sons, John G. and E. T., 
Jr., vice presidents, and a nephew, I. B. 
Fleming, secretary-treasurer, are carrying 
on the business founded by their grand- 
father, John G. Fleming, Sr., in 1893. 

The Fleming family had previously 
been identified with the paper industry 
of Washington and Oregon. Ervin 
Fleming, Sr., born in San Jose, Calif., 
spent his early youth in the Pacific 
Northwest industry with his family. The 
mill they acquired in Dallas was the first 
in the Southwest. It now covers 200,000 
sq. ft. and employs 250. 


No. 5 for Bob Holcomb 


@ A boy was recently born to Robert O. 
Holcomb, assistant chief chemist, Port 
Angeles, Wash., division of Fibreboard 
Products Inc., and Mrs. Holcomb. This 


makes five for them. 


Ben Natwick Visits Mills 


@ Ben E. Natwick, western representa- 
tive of Appleton Wire Works, Rte. 2 
Box 1206, Camas, Wash., toured Wash- 
ington state mills during the latter part 
of January. 


Pulpwood, Some Pulp 
and Paper Go 
Back On Critical List 


@ Asa result of government action in- 
tensifying the War effort in many ways, 
the U. S. War Manpower Commission 
last month returned pulpwood cutting 
and production of pulp for explosives, of 
pulp and paper for packaging and of 
7 chemicals to the “critical jobs 
ist.” 

The WMC directive sent out to man- 
power agencies and also expected to 
guide draft boards, erroneously listed 
pulpwood cutting as “cutting of ply- 
wood” .. . a revelation that this industry 
needs better publicity. 
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A Pictograph 
OF EFFICIENT DUST DISTRIBUTION 

















Figure 1—Split-Duct Manifold is most effi- 
cient. Insures uniform distribution of dust 
and gas to all cyclones. A Buell feature. 








THE MOST EFFICIENT METHOD 


BUELL 
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Every engineer and 
Operating executive 
should have a copy of 
the bulletin shown 
above as his guide in the 
selectionof therightdust 
collection equipment. 
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ustrial Dust Recovery Systems 





Buell Design 














Figure 2— Unit-Chamber Manifold. 
never used by Buell. Disadvantages: 
uneven distribution of dust to tubes, 
piling up of dust in rear of chamber, 
rapid erosion of outlet tubes. 


THE LEAST EFFICIENT METHOD — 





























ELIMINATES CLOGGING 
MINIMIZES EROSION 


The scientific development of inlet manifolding for 
multiple unit cyclone dust collectors has played an all 
important part in the uniform distribution of both gas 
and dust in cyclone collectors. How proper manifolding 
is achieved in Buell Dust Recovery Systems is shown in 
the pictograph on this page. What happens when the 
dust load is not uniformly distributed, and how serious 
these disadvantages may be, is best described in the 
bulletin shown on this page, from which these two 
manifold sketches were taken. 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
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@ Fir-Tex Insulating Board Co., St. 
Helens, Ore., has received WPB authori- 
zation for construction of a new and 
modern pulpwood preparation room, 
PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY is in- 
formed by H. W. Simeral, vice president 
and general manager of the company 
whose patented pulp product has achiev- 
ed worldwide recognition. 

The new set-up will stream-line the 
reduction process of logs through an 
electrical operated conveyor and mech. 
anical system in which electrical opera- 
tions were designed and engineered by 
General Electric Co. 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Fir-Tex Gets New Wood Mill OKay From WPB; 
Equipment Supplied by G. E., Fibre Making Processes and Sumner 


For some time Mr. Simeral and his 
associates had considered hydraulic log 
barking, which is now in considerable 
vogue as a new departure in wood pre- 
paration in the Far West. But they de- 
cided for their special purposes to use 
a mechanical system and they have or- 
dered a 12 x 45 foot U-Bar dry barking 
drum from Fibre Making Processes Inc., 
which maintains offices in San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago and Fort Erie, Ont. 

Fibre Making Processes Inc. also is 
supplying Fir-Tex with a new Nekoosa 
chip crusher with which recovered large 
chips will be reduced to proper screening 
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size. 

The wood pulping process will start 
with logs hauled up a 150-ft. steel log 
haul to a 42 x 50 ft. main mill room, 
where a new Sumner Iron Works 90-in. 
saw and drag saw will split logs into 
4-fr. blocks. A split block conveyor 
will carry blocks to a 25 x 50 ft. dry 
barking room where blocks are fed to 
the U-Bar barking drum. 

After debarking blocks are conveyed 
to an existing chipper room, where the 
Nekoosa chipper will be installed. A 
500-foot belt conveyor will extend from 
the chipping room to the pulping room. 
Another addition will be a 52 x 16 ft. 
log trailer platform. 

Stresses and strains during operation 
of the U-Bar drum barker will require 
building of the entire barking room on 
heavy timbered beam foundation, with 
additional support of six 10 ft. long 
columns underneath, all six feet in 
diameter and resting on solid rock. 


David Luke Becomes 
President of West 


Va. P. & P. Co. 


@ David L. Luke, Jr., has been elected 
by the directors to succeed Thomas Luke 
as president of the West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. The new president learned 
papermaking 25 years ago in the com- 
pany’s Tyrone, Pa. mill after graduating 
from Sheffield School, Yale University. 

The retiring president and his brother, 
Adam K. Luke, vice president and treas- 
urer, have retired from active direction 
of the company after more than 50 
years’ service. They were elected chair- 
man and vice chairman, respectively, of 
the board. 

David Graham, who recently resigned 
as director of the pulp allocation divi- 
sion, Forest Products Bureau, WPB, and 
who was at one time with the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Ltd., of London, and 
J. P. Morgan, was brought into the 
company as the new treasurer. 

The new president is a grandson of 
the late William Luke who with six sons 
founded the company in 1888 at Pied- 
mont, W. Va. The organization oper- 
ates six paper and paperboard mills in 
New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and South Carolina. It employs almost 
7,000 workers and is owned by 1,326 
preferred and 1,966 common sharehold- 
ers. In addition to its paper products 
manufacturing, it operates several chem- 
ical plants. 

Lawrence W. Strattner, engineer and 
research executive, and James W. Tow- 
sen, industrial relations director, were 
elected vice presidents. 


Turcotte Is C. of C. Officer 


Lawson P. Turcotte, executive vice 
president of Puget Sound Pulp & Tim- 
ber Co., has been elected first vice presi- 
dent of the Bellingham, Wash., Chamber 


of Commerce. 


Lt. Flateboe At Leyte 


@ Lieut. William Flateboe, son of Presi- 
dent Einar Flateboe of Sumner Iron 
Works, Everett, Wash., recently gave em- 
ployes of the plant a graphic description 
of Navy carrier squadron action in cov- 
ering the American landings at Leyte. 
Lieut. Flateboe served as a torpedo bom- 
ber squadron leader. 





